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NOTICE | favourable to dryness of dwellings and of atmosphere— 

pate “ | that is, the absence of dampness, for a good deal of rain 
On Saturday, February 28th, 1846, Tue Critic was falls there. The surrounding hills, with their volcanic 

enlarged, from 24 to 32 pages, making it the LARGEST cones, hide the sun for an hour after he has risen, and 

Lirgrary JouRNAL IN Evrope. Back numbers, to, phefore he has set. 

complete sets, may be had, or Vols. I. and II. may be had, | 


handsomely bound, price only 10s. each. The peasants rear potatoes, on which they depend for a 


| good part of their food ; but, unlike the Irish peasantry, they 
are not such ninnies as to rely wholly on them for support. 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Their staff of life is rye, of which wholesome bread is made, 
; | such as the meanest labour can afford to eat; and truly wise 

| are they in the selection, for in point of nutritive matter and 

VOTAGES AND TRAVSES. | easy digestion, rye is unquestionably superior to potatoes. As 








= | the land is subdivided into very small holdings (the sure sign 

Kissingen, its Sources and Resources ; with Observations | of agricultural poverty, and a curse), we hardly meet with any 
on their Use and Efficacy in the Treatment of Disease. | extensive farms. Hence the raising of cattle, the feeding of 
By A. B. Granviuce, M.D, F.R.S, &c. London, large flocks of sheep, or any improvements in the green and 


1846. Nickisson. corn products of the land, are not at all in advance. Neither 


nw an Introducti i . are the farm-yard concerns and these of /a basse cour better 
psthocton as “ essay 25 des eae “— Spaetabs | conducted: The’consequence of this state of things would be 
* “ +s . disastrous to Kissingen, were it not for the considerable towns 

that Kissengen stands indisp utably at the head of of Wurzburg, Scweinfurth, and Frankfort, which send the 


A i : hth: an 
the healing spas” of Germany, and this without the| necessary supplies to the Kissingen market, and to the hotel 


help of dissipation, high living, or intrigue. When keepers. Milk and bread are plentiful and good: indeed, the 
the Doctor first introduced the spas of Germany to the | Gates cannot make bad ipseds and eatil the latter end of 
Loge British public, Kissingen was a place of the spa season, meat and poultry, together with many of the 
little note. He prophesied then, that when its merits! vegetables of the day, are really good and plentiful. 
were made known, it would eclipse its rivals, and already | - ; : Pant h 
has the prophecy been fulfilled. | Such is the locality to which the Doctor invites the 
Dr. GRANVILLE then proceeds to tell how, in about | “™erers from chronic disease, and he gives them very 
nine years, he has had upwards of seven eniioadl pa- minute instructions how they are to proceed thither, 
tients at Kissingen, “select examples of chronic disor- | either by way of Rotterdam, or to Ostend and up the 
ders ;” how successfully they had followed his advice ;| Rhine. From this portion of the work we take but one 
how he excels in the management of female complaints, | P4**#8* which tourists may do well to remember. 
his-skill herein being attributed with becoming modesty | REMEDY FOR SEA-SICKNESS. 
to the.circumstance of his “having served some years as|_ . During short crossings, and sea exeursions, occupying from 
surgeon in the navy, (!!)and having afterwards conducted | five hours to twenty-four, a means of preventing sea-sickness 
the practice of three lying-in institutions in London fora | With some degree of certainty, is to take laudanum. Twenty 
period of twenty years!” to forty drops of this solution of opium, according to the pro- 
“ Ah!” exclaims the Doctor, complacently. reviewing | bable duration of the voyage within the limits specified, and 
his wondrous aequirements, “could the young aspirant | 5° #¢cording to the age of the person taking it, have, in md 
to the honour of a doctor’s degree be made aware of the | ©*Perience, prevented sea-sickness, probably by deadening the 


iis s : | momentary sensitiveness of the ganglionic and great sympa- 
inward ‘satisfaction which a knowledge of the various | thetic nerves of the stomach. It is possible that prussic acid 


branches of medicine, so combined, imparts to the! _; : 
practitioner,” we should hear no more of eliaal reform. | Sees teres oR ete 
The remainder of this Introtluction “necessary tobe| Dr GRANVILLE recommends the route by Rotter- 
read,” comprises a brief account of the classes of disease | dam, as the cheapest and least inconvenient ; the changes 
in which the Kissingen waters are beneficial. | of conveyance by the Antwerp route being so numerous 
Kissingen lies in ‘he extreme north-west confine of and troublesome, besides the shaking of the Belgian rail- 
ia; about eighty. Znglish miles. from- Frankfort. way, and the slowness of the Prussian. ; 
The hills round it are covered with immense forests, | ‘o those, however, who do not want to travel with the 
plentifully supplied with game, affording to the invalid speel of a courier, the Doctor recommends a route that 
amusement, exercise, and luxury for his table, ‘The | Offers the claim of novelty. 
river Saal runs through the valley of ay and its| The fraget to Culais from Dover is, as all well know, easy 
batiks: are marked by green meadows, soil. ig‘ and short enough. Thence a well-appointed English post- 
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chariot and French horses, convey you to Tréves, through an 
interesting partly French and pertly Belgian, in:por- 
tions of which the intervention of railways offers the choice of 
a quicker transit and a variety, should this be preferred. At 
Tréves the steamer glides down the Moselle to Coblentz. 
There is not a more le excursion than this. And as I 
suppose, that by coming to Coblentz by the route just alluded 
to, the same traveller is bent upon deviating from the eternally 
beaten track of the Rhine, I should suggest his continuing the 
land route from Coblentz, through the rich and interesting 
country of the Duchy of Nassau, visiting Ems by the way, a 
short distance from Coblentz across the river; next Schwal- 
bach, Schlangenbad, and Wiesbaden, finishing by the short 
and well appointed railway to Frankfort. 


From Frankfort to Kissingen is a post journey of 
about twelve hours, at the cost of 3/. 9s. But other con- 
veyances, diligences, and voituriers, are to be found in 
abundance, only with the latter look well to your bar- 
gain. The road is replete with beauties. 

Arrived at Kissingen, a number of hotels invite the 
visitor, or he may, if he prefer it, take private lodgings, 
which are extremely comfortable. The charge for a 
single bedroom varies from three to six and eight florins 
a week. 

The people of the town are well spoken of. 


Their character, like that of most of the southern Germans, 
is one of great simplicity of manner, friendly, complaisant, 
and good-natured. They are remarkable for their respectful 
bearing towards superiors, and unobtrusive disposition. The 
Kissingen peasants are a pious race also, frequenting their 
churches regularly, holding their priests in reverence, and ob- 
serving with strict punctuality, all the ceremonies of the 
Romish faith. Sobriety of living has hitherto distinguished 
them from other of their countrymen. There are very few 
cabarets, or low wine and beer houses, and drunkenness 
hardly obtrudes itself on public view. 1 have noticed with 
satisfaction, during the hay season, men and women, when 
gathering in the July and August crops of rich clover in the 
valley, under a scorching sun, run to the well of the Maxr- 
brunnen, after their morning or afternoon work, to quench 
their thirst, and moisten their lump of dry rye-bread, seasoned 
with some hard cheese; instead of swallowing quarts of ale 
and table-beer, like those savage and intractable haymakers, 
whether from Freland or the North of England, who usually 
gather in the hay harvest in this country. It was observed, 
while the great Kursaal was in the course of erection, some 
few years back, during the season of the waters, that among 
upwards of two hundred workmen employed in that structure, 
not one case of drunken broil or notorious drunken practice 
occurred. What can the people in the neighbourhood of the 
‘* New Palace’’ at Westminster, or the unlucky residents 
near @ great railway work in England, put in competition 
with such a fact ? 


Special regulations are made for the government of 
the spa. 


The regulations of the spa, emanating from and enforced by 
the Landrichter’s officers and agents, are few and simple, 
and tend to preserve order, to the great comfort of the visitors 
and invalids. Occasionally some eccentric or unruly indivi- 
dual is to be found, who rejoices in disturbing the king’s 
peace, whether at the wells or in the baths. Against all such 
there is a scale of fines, on conviction before the Landrichter, of 
ten, twenty, and thirty dollars (thalers) for the first, second, or 
third offence, with a total abrogation of the privilege of drinking 
the water and bathing, should a further repetition of the offence 
take place. But such, indeed, are rare occurrences. Fines, 
as well as imprisonment, await the lodging-house keeper also, 
who presumes to contravene the regulations established for his 
guidance. Housekeepers intending to let lodgings, must take 
out a license, when the Landrichter settles the rent to be paid 
for each set of apartments on the basement, first, or second 
story, according as it may happen to be the beginning, middle, 
or end of the season. These rents may not be increased under 
any circumstances, but the lodging-keeper may lower them if 
he think fit. The tariff of rents ought to be found suspended 
in the lower passages of each house, just within the entrance 


gate. “Any immediately punished, 
‘on complaint being: made.. By the existing regulations, 
lodger is entitled, for the rer.t he pays, to have fresh bed-linen 
once a week, a clean towel every day, to have his bed made 
and the room swept every day, and the latter washed and 
rubbed twice a week, free of charge. Still it will be always 
prudent to have a clear understanding on these subjects with 
the owner of the lodging, at the outset. 


Kissingen is not an expensive spa. Strangers are 
subjected to certain trifling taxes for the use of the 
baths, and for the lighting of the town. Dr. Gran- 
VILLE estimates the three classes of expenditure which 
might be adopted by those who live in private lodgings, 
take their morning meal at home, and their other 
at a table d’héte. We extract the lowest estimate :— 
Per week. 


£s. d. 
0 2 


CLASS II. 
Breakfast—coffee and bread (12 k. daily)... 
Dinner three good home dishes (18 k. daily) 
One chopine of Saal wine (6 k. daily) .. 
Supper, with one chopine Saal wine (18 k. daily) 
Lodging, weekly, 3 fl. 
Baths, and drink-geld 


ee 
ee 
ee 
ee 
ee ee 


3 
1 
3 
5 
7 


ee ee ee ee 


Weekly Total,. .. £1 2 


And the highest amounts only to 2/. 16s. 6d. the dif- 
ference consisting chiefly in a better dinner, and more 
costly wines. An English boarding-house with English 
dinners has just been established, the charges for which 
with no extras, are to be, during the summer months, 
6s. and during the winter months, 4s. per diem. | 

Dr. GRANVILLE devotes a chapter to a description of 
a day at Kissingen. 

The inhabitants are always wakened at sunrise by a 
brass band which parades the streets and marches to the 
Allée Promenade. This is the signal to the invalids to 
rise and proceed to the wells, At six they drink their 
first dose. Until seven o’clock the crowd increases, and 
the band continues to amuse them for two hours, while 
ner Sen, and talk, and walk, and walk, and talk, and 

rink, 


But the hour of eight has struck by the Kurhaus clock. 
The orchestra has closed its books, and is filing off like a 
troop of soldiers in uniform; while at the end of the two. 
middle allées, stalls have been set up, which groan under piles 
of fancy bread, cakes, buns, brioches, and petits pains, of all 
sorts and sizes, the intended provision for an invalid’s break- 
fast. To these stalls almost every one eagerly runs for 
his share of the tempting supply, which he carries 
home in his hands, wrapt up in paper, devouring, in ima- 
gination, the dainty bits that, with some coffee, or milk 
and water, or light cocoa, are to constitute his morning re- 
past. In another moment the promenade is deserted; a 
general, an almost simultaneous retreat has taken place in- 
doors, where every invalid, with appetite more or less 
sharpened by returning health, and by the exertion of the 
early morning, busies himself in doing justice to his breakfast. 


After breakfast the baths engage the attention of the 
invalid, and by the time these are over the dinner-bell 
rings at one precisely, 


As to the quantity and culinary character of the dinner, 
there is but little to choose between that served at the Konig- 
liche Kurbaus and the other at the Russische Hof. The. price 
at either hotel is the same. Viewed in reference to. its cost, 
(1 fl.=1s. 8d. ;) the supply is generally abundant, but not 
quite so in reality, if we estimate the number and description 
of dishes served. A dish of broth invariably precedes a por- 
tion of the beef which has served to make it, selected ad libitum, 
and repeated in the like manner, out of a number of platesful 
of the same handed round by the waiter. Something fried 
follows, escorted by two or three sorts of vegetables—young 
carrots to wit, or finely cut cabbage, or navets en purée, Then 
comes the entreméts, sometimes twe, sometimes. three in num- 





ber; and these are invariably succeeded. by two sorts of roti, 
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one of which is oftener than not une portion de chevreuil (also 
ad libitum) considered by most of the guests as the best part 
of ‘the dimer. 


In the afternoon they ride and drive, or make excur- 
gene to some of the charming scenery of the neighbour- 


At six o’clock all assemble again at the Promenade. 


At the hour mentioned the orchestra, already at its post, 
stronger than ever, has given the signal to the company to 
begin their movements, by playing some magnificent overture 
of Meyerbeer, or of some other equally popular German or 
Italian composer. The wells are once more besieged by mul- 
titudes as in the morning; and the evening promenade 
enlivens apace, until the Quinconce is actually swarming with 

i in all directions. The contrast, however, be- 
tween the morning and. the evening assemblage is re- 
markable.. The negligé .costume, and demie-toilette of 
‘the ladies, which impressed then a marked character on the 
many groups, have given way to the recherchés and most 
fashionable dresses. The gentlemen, too, are not behindhand 
in this metamorphosis ; and even the younger branches of the 
invalids’ families (for at Kissingen in particular the presence 
-of children in considerable force has been noticed) are decked 
out in some of those manifold, fantastical, yet becoming 
tournures, which distinguish the modern infantile age from all 
that went before. Kensington Gardens, in its palmy times, of 
highly fashionable week-day promenades, and band playing, 
never presented a more striking scene. We observe this in no 
other spa throughout Germany ; but there is good reason for 
the practice at Kissingen. 


At nine they sup, and to bed at ten, and so ends the 
day at Kissingen ; and the next is precisely similar to it, 
and the next, and the next. 

But Kissingen has its amusements. A public library 
and reading-room ; re-unions once or twice a week, con- 
certs, and a theatre. Of the manly sports there are to 
be enjoyed many. 

As to fishing, one of my sons has more than once given me 
proofs that if you will but proceed to some little distance up 
the river, and pay for what is caught; a day’s sport is al- 
ways to be procured. Shooting, in the forests principally, 
has afforded to many a keen sportsman from England a de- 
lightful treat; but I would advise all such to seek it for them- 
selves, independent of any pretended rendezvous, under the 
guidance of a professed Jager, which has always ended in 
returning home empty-handed and disappointed. I recollect 
about three years ago, the husband of one of my patients, to 
whom field sports area second life, determining to track by 
himself (after repeated and fruitless excursions with the Jager, 
which entailed nought but fatigue and expense), the roebuck, 
the hare, and the pheasant: he returned at the end of two 
days loaded with spoil, the like of which had never before 
been brought from the fields into Kissingen. 


The remainder of the volume is devoted to an elabo- 
rate description of the various mineral waters, their chem- 
ical composition, medical effects, and the mode of admi- 
nistering them. The details are too learned for the 
general reader, although, in themselves, extremely valua- 
ble. But one of the springs, the Soolen, is remarkable 
for its ebbing and flowing with some peculiar phenomena, 
which are thus pte | — 

THE EBBING AND FLOWING WELL. 


At every hour of the day crowds surround the well which 
is encircled by a proper guard, anxiously waiting the arrival 
of the mysterious phenomenon. Lach person tries to detect 
its beginning, by fixing his eyes on the empty space in the 
shaft, the eleven or twelve feet depth of which, from the brim 
to the water, presents nothing but “darkness visible.” On 
the black surface at the bottom a gentle ripple is scarcely per- 
ceptible, produced by a few bubbles of gas; in other respects 
all is as still as the grave. Presently, certain hollow sounds 
reach the ear, resembling“the report of distant artillery, or 
drums ; and the shaft is observed to fill slowly, by the water 


which is only broken in the centre, by a rapid succession of 
explosions of gas (almost pure carbonic acid) during which 
the water, where the foam is partially dispersed, assumes the 
green hue of the sea in high latitudes. In the mean time, the 
upward progress of the water, accompanied by great commo- 
tion, continues steadily, until the great shaft is filled to the 
brim, with water agitated in the most violent manner. To 
those who have looked down from the stern of a ship, hurried 
along by a gale through the sea, and have seen the water 
foaming against, and lashing the rudder in perpetual leaps and 
contortions, it will afford some notion of the aspect of 
our well, at, the moment here indicated; in short, a 
sailor is reminded of that very phenomenon. Or the 
well may be compared in its extreme turbulence to a great 
caldron of water, boiling on a furnace as rapidly as possible. 
When this turbulence is at its maximum, the emission of gas 
which preceded the ascent of the water in the well abruptly 
ceases, and in a few seconds the surface of the water in the 
shaft becomes perfectly tranquil. The water descends and 
continues to do so, at first rapidly, then more slowly, until it 
has subsided about nine or ten feet. This point has but just 
been reached, when a sudden welling up of the water first, 
and then of the gas, is again observed at the bottom. The 
shaft fills very slowly, and the flow of water and gas continues 
for a long time progressively to increase, apparently not at- 
taining their maximum, until the water is at its full height, 
which requires from thirty to forty minutes after the first 
return of the stream. In this state of violent agitation it 
remains for about two hours, sometimes more, but often much 
less, when the preceding cycle of phenomena is repeated. 
The period of intermission varies considerably. In general 
that peculiarity has been observed every three hours, but its 
recurrence is greatly influenced by the number of pumps at 
work, to extract the water from the well; the more pumps, 
the fewer the periods of intermission. 


One of the most effective of the baths is a steam 
bath from the salt works. This process must be very 
unpleasant of 

BEING PARBOILED. 

Tn these chloro-steam baths the patient who has stripped 
in an ante-chamber, sits, in an inner compartment closely 
shut in, on a pierced chair resting on an open floor, which 
closes by a trap-slide, moved at will by the patient by means. of 
a lever. The whole apparatus being placed immediately over 
the funnels of the boiling pans, it follows, that when the trap- 
slide is pushed open more or less, a corresponding quantity 
of the chloro-steam pervades the compartment, envelopes 
and stimulates the skin of the patient, and raises the tempe- 
rature to any required degree. To regulate this, a thermome- 
ter (as far as it can be visible through the dense steam) is hung 
by the side of the patient, and a trap-door at the top may be 
pushed open with the greatest ease to let the steam escape. 


Another strange remedy is 
THE GAS-BATH. 


A gas-bath apparatus differs in nothing from that of an 
ordinary water bath; except that the fluid employed, and 
with which the said apparatus is filled, is invisible and only to 
be felt, and also that by immersion into it the patient is not 
wetted, as in the case of an ordinary water-bath. The patient, 
indeed, enters the bath with his clothes on, except shoes or 
boots ; although he might retain these also, as I have ascer- 
tained that the influence of the gas, if not the substance of the 
gas itself, passes freely through leather. It is not so with re- 
gard to any stout silk stuff, such as gros de Naples, satin, &c. 
which seems to present an obstacle to the transmission of the 
gas. Be this as it may; the patient who is directed to take a 
gas-bath, enters a wooden baignoire partly sunk in the floor of 
the chambers, sits on a cane-seat, stretching out the lower ex- 
tremities, is covered over by means of a lid fitting quite tight, 
like the lid of a snuff-box, which lid hasa portion scouped out 
in the end opposite the throat. In addition to this, a green 
oil-silk cloth is placed round the neck, and a towel besides, so 
as to exclude most completely every chance of the gas escaping. 
The female attendant next turns with a key the stopcock of 
the pipe by the side of the baignoire, which brings the gas 
fromthe Soolensprudel while in its state of agitation, and the 





ascending like mercury in a thermometer, the surface’ becoming 
at the same time agitated and noisy. A thick foam covers it, 





loose extremity of which pipe being made of flexible material, 
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is alsp let into the baignoire from bebind,, Presently a higsing, 
nois¢;is heard, announcing, the, entrance of the gas. inte. 
baignoire, and in a very short time the latter is filled witht 
aérial and invisible fluid. 

The effect of this is to stimulate the skin, and indeed 
the general organization. 

But, perhaps, we have lingered too long over so small. 
a volume. To persons contemplating)a summer visit to 
the German Spas, Dr. GRANVILLB’s account of Kis- 
singen will be an indispensable hand-book. 





Rambles in Normandy. By James Hargpy, M.D, 
London, 1846... How. 9 
Dr, Hatrsy has published to please himself and_his 
friends, rather than with any hope. of extensive circula- 
tion. His volume is one of the countless tribe of but- 
terfly tours that every summer produces and every win- 
ter destroys. It is handsomely got up in its typography 
and binding, as becomes the self-esteem of one’ who 
would not clothe his precious thoughts’ in a shabby 
dress. It is only the substance of the book and the 
woodcuts that are disappointing. The’ latter are vile, 
and the former approaches very nearly to twaddle. Dr. 
Harrsy’s descriptions of scenery are not graphic; of 
towns, churches, and such like, they are too much after 
the manner of a catalogue. His excellence lies in his 
pictures of the domestic life and manners of the people 
with which he appears to have made it a point to ac- 
quaint himself. ‘Three or four of these will present him 
in the most favourable aspect to the reader. For in- 
stance :— 
A SCENE AT ST. HILAIRE. 


A curious kind of traffic is still carried on on market-days, 
between buyers of hair for wigs, fronts, ringlets, &c. and the 
peasant'women. The pedlars, instead of paying cash, usually 
exchange cotton handkerehiefs, worth from one france to two 
and a half, or some other article of rustic fiery, for the tresses 
of the fair sex; and any one. who has. seen.a butcher ora 
horse dealer in a fair, undervaluing the, animal which. he. is 
about to, purchase, can conceive the affectedly contemptuous 
look, with which the dealer in hair views the most silken locks 
that eyer ornamented the ;head of woman; nay, if. another 
“t Belinda,” proffered hers to his examination, he would try to 
cheapen and underrate them. The despoiler passes. his, rude 
fingers in every direction through, the luxuriant locks, depre- 
ciating the colour, texture, and every conceivable quality, and 
then, when his silly dupe accepts the price, he draws out his 
great shears, and remorselessly severs the hair, which he throws 
into a coarse sack; and all this is done in, open: market, at 
mid-day. The only blush of shame felt is when a damsel. is 
told that her hair is too short, and that she must wait another 
year to be cropped; or when the dealer clips off the precious 
locks, with the sleight and dexterity of-a conjurer, before she 
has decided whether she will part with them or not: then, in- 
deed, loud laughter rings around among the idle bystanders, 
when they see the tresses in his hand.’ 


And this lively sketch of 


SOCIETY IN NORMANDY. 

The universal politeness. exercised towards le beau sexe in- 
sures to any female the attention due to one—for example, an 
English governess, however high her attainments, is often pro- 
verbially treated amongst us by the vulgar-minded as if she 
were a menial, or at best, of an inferior grade. In French 
society her chances of mortification from the proud, the rude, 
the malicious, or the inconsiderate and selfish, are compara- 
tively few. _ She is not made to feel that she is not one of the 
company, except by sufferance. . But when. I mention the ex- 
cellences, I must qualify my praise by saying, that to my taste, 
there is much chilling formality in the intercourse of French 
society, especially between the sexes. There is something of 
the burlesque, according to our notions, in the unvaried bow- 
ing between persons who meet, perhaps, evéry day of their 
lives.. The salaam of a gentleman; going’ his round/in a circle 
of ladies, and bending with solemnity toyeach.of them in suc- 


‘vous, saluer z’’. or,,in the most profound, silence, while the ob-. 
jeots of this, homage hardly, venture ona look .of, recognition, 
is perfectly incomprehensible to. the untravelled, Englishman, 
yet such is the. prevalence of national habit, that no length of 
acquaintance would warrant a gentleman to shake hands with 
young unmarried ladies, if, unconnected with them.by near re-- 
lationship, and scarcely with an old one, single or wedded, im 
public company. How incorreéfly, then,’ would an Enghish- 

man complain of an inhospitable and freezing reception in a 

French party, if a degree, of familiarity should not be extended 

to. him by the company of either sex, which, according to their 
views of good breeding and propriety, is not usual’ among 

themselves. One of my young countrymen, accustomed to 

the frank and unrestrained intercourse which subsists in society 

between our unmarried gentry who have formed intimacies and’ 
are on a footing of equality, feels himself sadly at a loss for. a 

little quiet flirtation among the French belles, who are handed’ 
out to perform the movements of a quadrille or waltz in 

solemn silence, while the eyes of their mammas or chaperones 

are steadily fixed upon them, partly in admiration, and partly 

to be assured that the proprieties are correctly observed.. 
If the gentleman meets one of his ci-deyant partners bon- 

netting, and shawling in the hall, on her departure, he 

dares not venture to accompany her home; the idea of offer- 

ing an.arm on such an occasion would be an unheard of pre- 

sumption—a terrible solecism in etiquette. The bonne and 

the lanthorn (if carriages be out of the question) are the proper 

guardians, By the way, even in the finest moonlight nights 

in summer, these lanthorns, with two or three large mould’ 
candles, are on duty; they are talismanic preservatives against 

rudeness; and the fair pedestrian, thus lighted on_her way, 

is as secure from insult as if she drove in. her carriage, with 

two liveried footmen to guard her—no brawling rioter, no pro- 

fligate, accosts any female who thus moves through the streets, 
at night: so much cannot be said for our English towns. It. 
is one of the evils of the system of rigid reserve among young 

unmarried people of the two sexes, that they have no oppor- 

tunity of knowing each other’s dispositions and minds; and 

marriages of affection are rarely made. Matrimonial alliances 

are usually formed by the parents, and generally from mo- 

tives of mere worldly interest. If the principals find each 

other loveable, on coming together, there is unexpected hap- 
piness for them; if not, there can hardly be, in reason, any 

great disappointment : for domestic endearment is not anti- 

cipated as certain. ‘Yet, on the whole, I am disposed to think 

there is far less of conjugal: strife, or tyranny, or rude indif- 

ference, in married life among the French, in the upper ranks, ’ 
than we hear of among persons of the: same grades in Englands 

There may be mutual coldness and dislike (I have no doubt 

that there is an incalculably greater degree of’licentiousness) ; 

but the outward forms of politeness. are observed. most puncti« 

liously ; and this, in no small degree, is attributable to the 

excellent laws, by which the wife receives her own money, 

gives her receipts, and thus secures good treatment from her’ 
husband: ‘She has an authority in the domestic arrangements, 

and this influence and power extends to her cliildten ; who, 

though usually petted and spoiled in a most provoking and 

absutd manner, treat their mother with the most dutifal re- 
spect ; indeed, the self-willed, uncontrolled boy frequently 

manifests the most touching respect and filial affection for his 

mother. 

Again :— 

A NOVEL THEATRE, 

One was announced to consist of puppets and the apotheosis 
of Napoleon. I paid foxr.sous and witnessed a long puppet 
tragedy, wherein Don Diego first. murders his sisters, then his 
mother, and, as a grand. finale, stabs himself in a fit of remorse 
over the tomb of his relatives. The showman and his wife 
supported the dialogue, which. was in the true style of mock. 
heroics and false sentimentalism; but certainly the correct- 
ness of enunciation and ef language was much superior to what 
I should have heard at asimilar.exhibitionin England. The dei- 
fication came last; on the summit of a high pillar in the clouds’ 
stood the idol of France, dressed, as onearth, ina green coat, 


which I translate literally : ‘‘ Napoleon in heaven takes off hi 





cession, with Madame, or Mademoiselle, ‘‘ J’ ait’ honneur:de 


hat and salutes his generals.” And so be did; suitifg' 


white breeches, long cavalry,boots, and: a three cocked hat on.» 
his head. . To.the.xight.and left; stood, some of: his marshals,” 
bareheaded. . The showman spoke. to the spectators in wordse» 
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action to the*words, he bowed, with the tiost’ condescending 
gtace imaginable, to them all.’ Suddenly ‘the’ stage ‘became: 
illuminated with a red light, and, as the emperor was in the 
act of: salutation, the curtain dropped. A’ strange scene in 
which the fudicrous and the impious were'thus blerided; a hero 
in’ héaven ‘performing ‘the patt of a petit-mditrer™™* “ t 


We conclude, with.a picture of 
GRANVILLE. 


~ During the summer months Granville is much frequented as 
a bathing-place; and though there are posts to point out dis- 
tinct places for the sexes, men, women, and children seem to 
go in pretty much together ; all have dresses, however. To 
those who have not before witnessed the gambols of the French 
ladies in the water, the mode of bathing is very curious; they 
often form a circle, taking hold of each other’s hands, and 
dancing or rather bobbing up and down in the water, without 
ever wetting the head, which is bonneted, for two hours 
together in the forenoon ; and this amusement they will repeat 
in the evening if the tide permits. Nor is this excessive 
bathing confined to the lower orders, or to those in rude health. 
Delicate ladies and their children generally bathe twice a day, 
and remain no inconsiderable time splashing in the water. I 
have known some of them to bathe twenty-four times in twelve 
days; and it is by the number of bathings—no matter how 
short the intervals of time between them—and not by the du- 
ration of the season passed at the sea-side, that they reckon, 
as did a Leicestershire farmer, who, having been advised by 
his physician to bathe and drink sea-water, went to Skegness, 
in Lincolnshire, and in three days bathed eighteen times, and 
drank as many quarts of salt water as it was intended he should 
take ina month. The dresses used are straw hats, oil-skin 
caps‘or coloured handkerchiefs on the head, and flannel or 
cloth chetnises and trousers for the body. I have heard of 
ladies ‘using their husbands’ nether garments (perhaps more 
solito) for the bathing costume, and I have seen one return to 
her lodging in the street, adjacent to the beach, arrayed in 
trousers, and with reeking garments fitting closely. 





Thompson’s Recollections of Mezico. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 


Mr. THompson. eulogises the Mexicans for their 
generally humane treatment of the Texian prisoners. 
The soldiers and the people were extremely kind, and 
whatever hardships they endured were from the inter- 
ference of the government. 

Religious processions are almost daily to be seen in 
the streets of Mexico, and festivals and fasts occupy 
the greater portion of the week. 


There is scarcely an hour in the day when: the little. bells 
are not heard in the street, announcing that some priest is on 
his way to administer the sacrament to some one sick or 
dying. The priest is seated in a coach, drawn by two mules, 
followed by ten or a dozen friars, with lighted wax candles, 
chanting as they go. The coach is preceded by a man who 
rings a small bell to announce the approach of the Host; 
when every one who happens to be in the street is expected 
to uncover himself and kneel, and the inmates of all the 
houses on the street do the same thing. Nothing is more 
common than to hear them exclaim, whenever they hear the 
bell, ‘‘ Dios viene, Dios viene,”—God is coming, God is 
coming; when, whatever they may be doing, they instantly 
fall on their knees. What I have described is the visit of the 
Host to some common person. The’ procession is more or 
less numerous, and the person in the coach of more or less 
dignity, from an humble priest to the archbishop of Mexico, 
according to the dignity and station of the person visited. 
Sometimes the procession is accompanied by a large band of 
music. The visit of the Host to the Senora Santa Anna, of 
which I have heretofore spoken, was attended by a procession 
of twenty thousand people, headed by the archbishop. 
Until very recently, every one was required fo kneel, and a 
very few years since an American shoemaker was murdered in 
his «shop for refusing to do it, But now’ they are’ satishied if 
yeu pall off your hat and stop until the Host passes. — 


Raut'efihe principles of the creed,. or of ite doctuines, 


eo arr all classes’ are’ Ser 4 ignorant. How 
much’ form is substituted for faith will be apparent from 
the following anecdote :— 


TI would remark here a fact which surprised me very much. 
All know that the doctrine of the real presence in the eucharist 
is a cardinal point in the Catholic creed, the sanguinary conflicts 
which this dogma has given rise to, and the controversies 
arising ‘out of two Greek words, the only difference between 
which is a single letter — yet I never asked the question of 
a Catholic in Mexico, and I did so of more than fifty of all 
classes from foreign ministers-to coachmen and servants, who 
belieyed it any more than I did. Whenever I asked the 
question, “ Do you really believe that the bread and wine 
used in the sacrament are the flesh and blood of Christ? ’’ the 
reply in almost every instance was the same as that made 
to me by more than one member of the diplomatic corps who 
were Catholics and educated gentlemen. ‘* What, Sir, do you 
think that I ama fool? no, I believe no such thing. I believe 
it is. a type, an emblem, but nothing more.’”’ I replied, 
‘Then you are no Catholic; ask your priest, and he will 
tell you so.’’ They answered, ‘‘ Very well, we have never 
before heard of it, but if the priests say so we have no doubt 
that it is true,for their lives are dedicated to these studies, and 
they know more about.it than we do.” 


The Mexicans aré very partial to religious “ myste- 
ries,” such as this— 


Not an unusual piece on Christmas-Eve is the representation. 
of the Nativity. Joseph appears on a mule with Mary behind 


place not in the sight but in the hearing of the audience, with 
all those circumstances equally revolting to decency and a just 
respect for holy things. 


It will not, therefore, surprise the reader to learn that 
the clergy are, with many exceptions of course, but still, 
for the most part, extremely vicious. 


tacles of vice and immorality, on the part of the priests and 
friars are not to be seen in the streets of Mexico. I have 
never seen any class of men who so generally have such a roue 
appearance as the priests and friars whom one constantly meets in 


of the priesthood, I cannot speak with the same confidence ; if 
they are vicious, they are not publicly and indecently so. Very 
many of them have several nephews and nieces in their houses, 
or, at least, those who call them uncle. The reason given for 
the injunction of celibacy, that those who are dedicated to the 
priesthood should not be encumbered with the care of a 
family, is, I think, in Mexico, much more theoretical than 
practical. 


The most interesting of the sights of Mexico is the 
museum. Among its contents are the weapons used by 
the Mexicans at the time of their conquest. 


The most curious of these is the sword described by Bernal. 
Diaz, as ‘‘ espada como navajas—a sword like razors.”’ It 
was a wooden staff, four or five feet long, with four blades, 
about ten inches in length, and shaped like a razor, inserted 
on each side at right angles, with the staff. These blades are 
made of obsidian volcanic glass, in which the country abounds, 
and which is not distinguishable from the glass of a black 
bottle, and is quite as brittle. Yet Bernal Diaz says, that he 
has seen a horse’s head cut entirely off with one of these 
swords.’ There is also in the museum, a mask made of this 
very fragile material, and having all the polish of the finest 
glass. There are some curious specimens of the paper used 
by the ancient Mexicans, made of one of a species of the 





cactus (of which there are in Mexico nearly two hundred va- 
rieties), with their still more curious hieroglyphic writing 
upon it. 

Here, too, is the armour of CorTEs, and some of the 
other Spanish officers. 

The theatre is the largest in the world. But then it is 


business of life, ; 





eee with us; a recreation, but an important part ofthe — 


him, seeking for lodgings all over the city of Bethlehem, and: 
at last they enter the stable—where the accouchement takes- 


There is’no night in the year that the most revolting spec-' 


the streets. Ofthe higher orders and more respectable members ° 
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You are perfectly certain to meet the same faces every night 
of the year at the theatre. I once asked a very accomplished 
and elegant woman, who was the mother of eight or ten chil- 
dren, and whose family circle consisted of as many more per- 
sons—“‘ Do you go, Madam, to the theatre every night ?’’ 
“Oh, yes, Sir,” a replied, “how else could I possibly get 
though the evenings ?’’ 


A singular fact is stated by Mr. Toompson, which 
illustrates the unsettled state of the country. 


The habit of accumulating jewels is always most common in 
revolutionary times and countries, as wealth is more portable, 
and, what is more important, more easily concealed in that 
than in any other form. I was very much struek with one 
instance of this, which came under my observation. There 
was an old Indian woman, who sold vegetables at the house at 
which I stayed when I first went to Mexico; she never wore 
stockings, nor any other articles of clothing but a chemise and 
petticoat, and reboza (a long shawl). I noticed on her neck 
one day a strand of beads which looked like pearls, but it is 
very difficult for one not accustomed to them to distinguish the 
genuine pearls from the cheap imitations. I said to my 
hostess, “‘ Of course those are not real pearls which that old 
woman wears.” ‘* Indeed,” said she, ‘they are.”” I asked 
what was their value, and was told fifteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars. All the balanee of her worldly gear was, 
doubtless, not worth ten dollars. I entered into conversation 
with the old Indian woman, asked her why she had not laid 
out her money in something more useful, a house, for exam- 
ple. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, ‘‘and have it destroyed in some revo- 
lution, or have high-taxes-to-pay-for it! No,’’ she continued, 
‘* T am now secure against ever suffering ; when I am sick or 
very old, I can pawn this at Monte Pio, or sell them one at a 
time, as I have bought them.”’ 


The feast of St. Augustin is literally observed by uni- 
versal gambling. Cock-fights and gaming tables are 
frequented by all classes, who play at high stakes. 


There is a dance on the green in the evening, and another 
ball in the cock-pit at night, to which every one is admitted 
who is decently dressed and can pay for a ticket. The first 
people in the city, of both sexes, are seen dancing with the 
most-dissolute and depraved, not only in the same ince, but 
as‘partners. This feast lasts three or four days, and, from all 
that I saw, I should say that it is almost the only occasion 
when persons of respectability in the city of Mexico gamble 
at all. 


Perhaps it would not be amiss if in other countries 
they could devote three days in the year to gambling, on 
condition that it should be banished. at all other seasons. 

Further on we find a picture of 


A MEXICAN INN. 


The inn consisted of one low dirty room, about fifteen feet 
square, which served for parlour, dining-room and kitchen. 
The only furniture was some wooden forks stuck in the 
ground, upon which two or three undressed planks were 
placed for a table—a rough bench on either side, and some 
earthen pans in which our meal was cooked, and others of the 
same kind out of which we ate it. As to knives and forks, 
they ‘were a modern luxury of which I do not suppose that our 
old Indian hostess had ever even heard. The supper consisted 
of a single dish, which would be strictly true, if the term dish 
is applied to the rude article in which the multifarious hotch- 
potch was served up, for it consisted of about as many different 
things as were contained in the sheet which St. Peter, with 
less reason than we had, thought unclean. Pork, beef, mut- 
ton, tarkey, fowl, cabbage, Irish potatoes, carrots, squashes, 
beans, onions, tomatoes, and red peppers were all boiled to- 
gether. So that the beef tasted like mutton and the mutton 
like beef—the cabbages were carrots, and the carrots cabbages 
—and it therefore made very little difference which was se- 
lected, for they all tasted alike. This mode of cooking was 
by no means peculiar to ‘‘ mine hostess” of Tezcuco; so far 
as I know it is universal in all Mexican houses. 


Although the climate of Mexico is remarkably healthy, 
the Mexicans are a short-lived race. This perplexes Mr. 


perate both in drinking and eating. May it not be that 
they wear out their lives by indolence, to which the 


temptations are certainly very great. 
presi eg wihatcrce Argrigaac. do sort is only re- 
quired for decency, and ‘not for comfort. constant suc- 


cession of fruits of every variety is, in itself, a resource which 
few other countries offer. It is not uncommon that one of 
those large estates, of which I have spoken, furnishes a climate 
in which every vegetable production will not only grow, but 
which is perfectly congenial to its , the lowlands pro- 
ducing all the fruits and vegetables of the tropics, and the ele- 
vation gradually increasing to a region of perpetual snow. 
And then there is the banana, so easily cultivated; and Hum. 
boldt says, that the same spot of ground, planted in wheat, 
which will support one man, if planted in the banana, will 
support twenty-five. 


Delicious, too, must. be 
THE FRUITS OF MEXICO. 


The pears are very fine. They have one species of this fruit 
which is decidedly the best that I have ever seen; it is nearly 
the size of a goose-egg, and its flavour as delicious as that of 
the famous Philadelphia pear. All the fruits of the tropics— 
the orange, pine-apple, banana, mango, cherimoya, and last 
and least in size, but most exquisite in flavour, the tuna—are 
produced in Mexico in great perfection. .I have nowhere eaten 
a fruit more refreshing and delicious than the tuna. It isthe 
produce of one of the infinite varieties of the cactus, of which 
I have seen twenty different varieties growing on an acre.of 
land. One of these varieties runs up to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, in the form of a beautifully fluted column, and is 
used to enclose gardens, by planting close together. That 
which produces the tuna grows to the height of thirty feet, and 
covers an area of twenty feet in circumference, with the leaves 
(if leaves they may be called) dropping over each other like the 
shingles of a house. These leaves are exactly like those of the 
prickly pear on our mountains, only larger, generally of 
twelve or eighteen inches in breadth. The fruit is about the 
size, and very much the shape, of a duck’s egg. The com- 
bined flavours of a water-melon, a cucumber, and a lump of 
sugar-candy, will give some idea of this delicious and refresh- 
ing fruit as it melts in the mouth. The cherimoya is a large 
fruit, and is altogether delicious. The idea which occurs to 
every one on eating it for the first time is, that it is a vegetable 
custard. 


We take, with a trifling abridgment, Mr, Tuomr- 
8ON’S description of the 


SOCIAL LIFE OF MEXICO. 


The general routine of female life is to rise late, and spend 
the larger portion of the day standing in their open windows, 
which extend to the floor. It would be a safe bet at any hour 
of the day between ten and five o’clock, that you would in 
walking the streets, see one or more females standing thus at 
the windows of more than half the houses. At five they ride 
on the Paseo, and then go to the theatre, where they remain 
until twelve o’clock, and the next day, and every day in the 
year, repeat the same routine. In this dolce far niente their 
whole lives pass away. But I repeat that in many of the qua- 
lities of the heart which make women lovely and loved, they 
have no superiors. The ladies of Mexico dress with great 
extravagance, and I suppose a greater profusion of ‘‘ pearl 
and gold’’—1 will not say more ‘barbaric—than in any other 
country. I remember that at a ball at the President’s, Mr. 
Bocanegra asked me what I thought of the Mexican ladies ; 
were they as handsome as my own countrywomen? I, of 
course, avoided answering the question ; I told him, however, 
that they were very graceful, and dressed much finer than our 
ladies. He said he supposed so, and then asked me what I 
thought the material of the dresses of two ladies which he 
pointed ont had cost; and then told me that he had hap- 
pened to hear his wife and daughters speaking of them, and 
that the material of the dresses, blond, I think, had cost 
one thousand dollars each. I asked on the same occasion, 
a friend of mine who was a merchant, what he supposed was 
the cost of an ornament for the head thickly set with diamonds 





THOMPSON ; for he says that they are extremely tem- 


of the Senora A..G. He told me that he knew very well, for , 
he had imported it for her, and that the price was twenty-five» 
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thousand dollars; she wore other diamonds and pearls, no 
doubt, of equal value. I have said that there are very rarely, 
if ever, any thing like evening parties, or tertullias; social 
meetings, or calls to spend an evening are quite as unusual, 
except among very near relations, and even then the restraint 
and espionage are not at all relaxed. Persons who have seen 
each other, and been attached for years, often meet at the altar 
without ever having spent half an hour in each other’s com- 
pany. Ladies of the better classes never walk the streets ex- 
cept on one day in the year, the day before Good Friday, I be- 
lieve it is. But they make the most of this their saturnalia ; 
on that day all the fashionable streets are crowded with them, 
in their best ‘‘ bibs and tuckers,’’ and glittering in diamonds, 
The streets are always, however, swarming with women of the 
middling and lower classes. The only articles of dress worn 
by these are a chemise and petticoat, satin slippers, but no 
stockings, and a rebozo, a long shawl, improperly called by our 
ladies a mantilla. This they wear over the head, and wrapped 
close around the chin, and thrown over the left shoulder. 
Whatever they may be in private, no people can be more ob- 
servant of propriety in public; one may walk the streets of 
Mexico for a year, and he will not see a wanton gesture or 
look on the part of a female of any description, with the single 
exception, that if you meet a woman with a fine bust, which 
they are very apt to have, she finds some occasion to adjust her 
rebozo, and throws it openfor a second. This rebozo answers 
all the purposes of shawl, bonnet, and frock-body. The women 
of Mexico, I think, generally smoke ; it is getting to be re- 
garded as not exactly comme il faut, and, therefore, they do it 
privately. As the men generally smoke, they have the advan- 
tage which Dean Swift recommends to all who eat onions, to 
make their sweethearts do so too. One of the favourite and 
most pleasant recreations of the Mexicans is what they call un 
dia de campo, a day in the country. A is made up to 
spend the day at Tacubaya, or some other of the neighbouring 
villages, or at some house in the suburbs of the city, where a 
dinner is prepared, and a band of music sent out; and the day 
and a large portion of the night spent in dancing. Never have 
I'seen a more joyous and hilarious people than they are on 
these occasions. 

He speaks highly of the bearing of 

THE MEXICAN CONGRESS. 

The Congress of Deputies is a highly respectable looking 
body. I have seen no similar body anywhere superior in this 
respect, or which is more dignified and orderly. Spanish 
decorum and gravity, which I have before remarked are never 
forgotten, even in the excitement of the gaming-table, are 
proof against what our own experience would lead us to 
believe is a much severer trial, the excitement and irritation of 
political strife. Two members of the Mexican Congress who 
would fight on the floor of Congress would be in danger of 
the garote. The manner of some of the speakers is decidedly 
oratorical. As to the matter I cannot speak, as the gallery 
where seats are provided for the diplomatic corps is so high 
that it is impossible to hear. Their style, however, like that 
of all Mexicans, is excessively grandiloquent, always in 
‘* Ercles vein.’”? But what is much more to theic honour is, 
that in the ever-shifting scenes in the drama of Mexican revo- 
lutions and civil wars, there has not been a single instance of 
a Mexican Congress proving false to the trust confided to it. 


_ The Mexican army is described as wretchedly defi- 
cient in physical power. Mr. THompson shrewdly an- 
ticipated what has been lately proved, that they could 
not withstand the momentum of British or American 
troops. It would not be a fight, but a massacre. The 
soldiers are collected by sending recruiting parties into 
the mountains, where they hunt the Indians in their 
dens and caverns, and bring them in chains to Mexico, 
where their drilling consists mainly in teaching them to 
march in column through the streets. 


There is not one in ten of these soldiers who has ever seen a 
gun, nor one in a hundred who has ever fired one before he 
was brought into the barracks. ‘It is in this way that the 
ranks of the army are generally filled up—in particular emer- 
gencies the prisons are thrown open, which always contain 
more prisoners than the army numbers, and these felons 





become soldiers and some of them officers. Their arms, too, 
are generally worthless English muskets which have been cen- 
demned and thrown aside, and are purchased for almost 
nothing and sold to the Mexican government. Their powder, 
too, is equally bad ; in the last battle between Santa Anna and 
Bustamente, which lasted the whole day, not one cannon-ball 
in a thousand reached the enemy—they generally fell about 
half-way between the opposing armies. 


Mr. THompson cannot prevent his larcenous longings 
to lay hands on Mexico from peeping out here and there. 
He concludes an account of its mines by saying, that 
“if Mexico was inhabited by our race,” the produce 
would be extended fivefold. Then, like Macbeth, who 
“would not play false, and yet would wrongly win,” 
he pretends to lament the aggressive spirit of his 
countrymen (which he is stimulating all the while), and 
concludes with this significant hint, “’Tis not often, 
with nations at least, that such temptations are resisted, 
or that ‘ danger winks an opportunity ;’ ” and this bit 
of cant—“ I trust, however, that our maxim willever be, 
‘Noble ends by worthy means attained,” and that we 
may remember that wealth improperly acquired never 
ultimately benefitted an individual or a nation.” But 
when did nation ever yet fail to find a reason to satisfy 
its conscience that its plunders were a duty incumbent 
upon it in vindication of God’s quarrel or its own ? 

Should space permit, we may return once again to 
this volume. 








HISTORY. 
Letters of the Kings of England. 


(SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Mr. HaLLIweE. has diligently laboured in the collec- 
tion of his materials, but he has not displayed the eare 
and sagacity as an Editor which, from his antiquarian 
studies, might have been expected. He has exercised 
no choice, but whatever by any straining could be 
brought within the range of his title he has appropriated, 
careless that, in fact, the letter is often nothing more than 
a warrant, a despatch, an instrument of state, regardless 
that the proper purpose of his work was to collect what 
might more properly be termed the correspondence, the 
private missives, of the Kings. This remark applies to 
some of those we have quoted, as well as to some we are 
about to quote. 

The letters of Ricuarp ITI. when Duke of Giov- 
CESTER, exhibit the character of the man. The follow- 
ing was addressed by him to the Mayor and Corporation 
of York:— 


The Duke of Gloucester, brother and uncle of kings, Pro- 
tector and Defender, Great Chamberlain, Constable and Ad- 
miral of England. Right trusty and well-beloved, we greet 
you well,—and as you love the weal of us, and the weal and 
surety of your own self, we heartily pray you to come up unto 
us in London in all diligence ye can possible, after the sight 
hereof, with as many men as ye can make defensibly arrayed, 
—there to aid and assist us against the queen, her bloody 
adherents and affinity ; which have intended and do daily in- 
tend to murder and utterly destroy us and our cousin the 
Duke of Buckingham and the whole royal blood of this realm. 
And (as is now openly known) by their subtle and damnable 
ways forecasted the same; and also the final destruction and 
disherison of you and all other the inheritors and men of ho- 
nour, as well of the North parts as of other countries that 
belong unto us, as our trusty servant this bearer shall more at 
large shew you: to whom we pray you to give credence. 
And, as ever we may do for you in time coming, fail not ; 
but haste to us. Given under our signet at London, the 10th 
of June, 1483. 


The letters of Henry VIII. are numerous, and illus- 
trate many of the most memorable passages of his reign. 
They consist in part of his love letters to ANNE BoLEyN, 
which shew the passionate disposition of the king, and the 
vehemence with which he sought the possession of any 
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ohiers on which hig desire’ w ‘was set. ‘Ant ie Tifa ‘Gf, 
letters describes the rise and progress of thé Supanapn, 
an.di shews the.readiness with which owt df changed, his 
optaiens to accommodate them to, his, passio love: 
letters aré:in» the: Vatiean;; and the carious ws hitr at 
their pressivation is:thus narrated! )0.12 


HENRY TRE £IGHTH’S LOVE LETTERS. 


When the successes of | the French, in, Italy, wad r Buona: 
partes in, 1796. and\7, compelled the, pope. to, sue. fot peace, 
among. other trophies;,demanded by the 5 spun eneral 
were five hundred manuyseripts, to, be aed by French com- 
missioners. , The,iletters.of,, Henry VILL yb part! of this 
booty. | How they had found their way, into t pal arc lives 
we are-not.informed,;, but; they avere, transferre ati t. ‘period 
to the Bibliothogue; du, Roi in Paris,,. where. they: pitti till | | 
the stipulations of the general peace in 1815 obliged Frante to 
disgorge the, treasures of, art,and, Jiterature, of which s she had 
plundered almost..every nation in. Europe. . While in Paris, 
these letters were copied with the most, serepyns, accuracy ‘by |‘ 
M,.Meon, who hgld.a situation inthe manuscript ga treaty 
of, the Bibliothéque.du Roi, , and. to; Fila eopy we are indébted 
for.@ more. faithful japnertak than, has tail abi 
this, country. ve 

We extract’ four’ of thesd lecenarblablo rat Ieiters. tort 


Henry. VILL, te Anne Boleyn 


Darling, these shall. be. only.to advertise you ‘that’ mn wings |e y 


and his fellow. be despatched with as- many ‘things ‘to, conipass 
our,matter, and_to, bring yit to.pass as, our wits could “ah 
or, devise ;, which brought, to, pass, as I trust, by theik 
gence;,.it; shall she. shortly, you and I shall have’ our desired 
end,,which,should.be,more to my heart’s,ease, and more’ ‘qui win | Bo 
ness to. my mingd,.than.any other thing in this watt as, wi 
God’s, grace, shortly, J, trust.shall be proved, but ‘hot’, so ‘SH0n | © 

as I would itweres yet 2 will ensure you there ‘shalt ‘beh 
he lost, that may.bewon, and yin ( is ‘Cannot’ be dine’, ih 
ultra: posse non, est ease cap im ngt too tong with Yu 
but. desire him,; for your, sake, to ve mak e. the more speed ; ‘tpt | 4 
the, sooner, xe shall bane § word rom. him, ‘the ‘sootier shall our 
matter me to ey ; 
pait to, London, I.make “y a 
heart, Written with the. of him: tick desiteth as’ wR th 
to. be, LORI as,you.fo,to have him. 

Hénry VITLto. Anne: Boleyn. . 0} 

Darting, I heartily‘recomménd!me to,you, ascertaining you 
that Fam not alittle perplexed with,such, thipgs, as your bro, 
ther’ shall om ury: patt ‘declare wnto, you,.to whom I pray,you | 
give fall credence, for it were too .long, ta write,... Im my last 
letters: writ to:yow that:E trusted shortly, tose you), which. is 
better known up jLondon'than' with any that is about me, whereof 
Fnot' alittle maryel’; but-lack:of discreet, handling must, needs | 20 
be*the eauuse thereof: > No more'te: you, at, this time; but, that 
0 trast: shortly our: meetings shall. not depend, upon other 
nién’s light ‘randlings, .but upon our. owny./ seg the p, 
hand of him that itongeth tobe youre! ii) jor le te. 


Hetry VEL 16 Ahn Boléyw, 7° 
Mine own'sweethéart, this shall’ be to advertise 

great elengeness What Ifind Heré*sirice your 

ensure you mé “thinketh ‘the time longer’since your departing 
now last, than Fas’ Worit to’ @o Ue'whole fortnight: “think |. 
your Kindness atid’ niy férvericy bf Tore causethy it} for; other 

Wike, 1 wotlld Hot ‘Have’ thought’ € possible that for so little 'a 
vie it should RAVE gt ved me." Bat nowthat I'am eoming 
Vy fia Ao tiie ‘thi iny ‘pains be half removed; andealso |: 


on "ast of ‘your Short "ré- 
ts pe my letter, mine owit ‘Sweet | fi 


cof tine 
gy for I 


é ebultbete sa ‘sonia that iy book-maketh 

ial eS ‘matter’? fn’ ‘looking wherebf-I have spent 
is four hotirs® 
bt tag, £6 you at Cyne because! of soure pain’ inmy 
1. wisi i “in wy sweet- 
heart's ene ioe Scpenatye: oP trast2shortly torcussé. 
‘Written ‘witht the’ patie OF him ‘ein wa es) eatstiedi be yours 

by This ¢ Oya ‘Hh Ras! 

to 0, Anhe Bi 


ana fa are di 


cons 
you all the greatness ts this atin could not counterpoise for 


age 


eur 


inutile aA am 


; uae answer by 
the’ 


§ day, Whielf caused me now to: write-thie |>, 


seca we tdais ad iL 








bay satisfaction the Livowldaye: sued certainty: thereof. ‘Theres 
fore, good sweetheart, continue: ‘the sartie, not-only in this, but 
it all yout doings. hereafter ; for’ thereby shall come, both to 
you and nie; the greatest quietness that may be in this world. 
The ‘caase why the béarer stays so long, is the:gear I have had 
| to dress np for you) whieh’ P trust; 'éte Tong) to see youoteus 


| py; “and then I’ trist, td ooeipy yours, which shalb be: recom: 


pense’ e to me forall my pains andsdaboar,) ‘The unt 
fenced ‘sickness ‘of this wellswilling legate (doth somewhat rey 
tar this ‘acess’ to'your person; bit I trustverity; when:God 
shall seid ‘int “hedlth;' he’ will with diligeice récompense dis 
deftidt.° For Io know well when he hath :said/(touching» the 
Saying ahd! brwitithat ‘he is thought iniperial), thatoit shalle 
well kriowi if this matter that he ane — 
lack of tine? “Rarewelly!!: Je 


The. following’ Bet pews, to. Cardinal. Wor, 
and:shews that. the i Aw Peed: oni 
ahr the: dominion of his, passionasy/ isynsb od? of 


lord catdinal, faa whith’ yow'as héartity as T ee 
agi eae right’ glad to hear’ of d Bedlth; which P pry 
God may. hg g coitint sid hat?4* ye received you 
Fetters, & e sr ia eth ‘they*tiék” Tohg wert) | Tmave 
Two thitigs' there Be which We 
top Fite to youn ea: 
ptt att th ret iy ‘wife'ts’ with'e 
ddut this’ 


orate td a 
ave ‘is! ous tines, 
aa he p Sees tae hind lbs Pay 


how.. A f wits utitd you} ioe as an ensutred th 
but ai asa t ut whetéin ¥ itive "great hvpe and’ ) mh 
by cause I. db ‘well know that ¢ Reon My Senteronrotgene 
ke to! bntra; ‘theréfife, 'T*ddw “unte’ you at/this 
to You at is ime, Wi? gndd Deits' mene. 

r towing 


dpi ab is bout Sinite? Write Wi fea BF 
* 8 0FiR ORG 


pia i Warjaar 10 me2 od 
to Ehenext, we cite ras addressed ta £9): fan fa ie 
pope ogmar BOLEYR.2 y: ailles .ser 


r feléridt'and’ mistress, -The wena of nad few Tides 
nail oat entivet Bribes Sérvanit’ Wilf déliveriHito thy” fair 
cok a token od rite “affection for! thie, hoping you will 
pr TOF eve pa ae Tove for’ wie. | ee 
thes ig ér ‘is'a iat mae “Tntely of gf gteat’ derisio eee a8, 
yh 9, HWE Ab dnd is: seed by “ot; 1 pr 
pay ; mat ner'of regard t6 it: “Fah ‘not at! préserit <i bac 
whio is the setter of this’ inalignarnt writing; ‘but if he ts 
found out ae shall Be mop intshed fort.” For the things 
ye lacked I Hive’ ford ‘to supply them to you as 
et a¥ he ‘tan buythepi. a iad  hopitig shorely torddeive'you th 
pa fe ‘arms ‘sia for the preset! yottt own’ Tovitig oo 
H. Rve 


How Z silienn veered ‘About WwilP Be ‘seen by: oa 
-writtem before he threw. off his allegiance to Rome:-- 
Hen) VII tthe" Eiapetor Maxintitian) sohiviting: bate 
operation and assistance'ageindt“the\P enemies.” 
ba Moat ‘sicréd” majesty,” cousin, “and? thost:dedr-brether/” we 
Keepy fitly as ‘the’ peculiar ‘state’ of the times and>our 
epgenre Stfahy rere tw fiear Aen amt person our 
bel Wingfield; to “whe .a | we 
thake’ an froin day'td Gay what things happen to us We 
coniniand® bin to relate “all: those same to ‘your tdihi- 
tly; which wé doubt not that he Has faithfully done. — Very 
tor However, we wrote to him our just,-ressonable; and 
tives 6 hawhog taken ‘up arms against the-ene- 
‘holy ‘Tord the pope oe or raetren o 
5 ier ofy: OW "abi How 6 ‘have ‘already: madb-an 
them, Forwe have 4 good arid well equipped 
one §@a, "An Sted arias 0 for these five days 
ag, Soper ae 
for woEhIAg” but” 
dtr 


t that 
secre that thi 1" 
be ott is chid baer 


Manipton;'as ddittle while ago 
rarel i draalamnadine,-divdonditing 
gadorder tovctoss thie sea 





the pope, and to the most serene king of Arragon, our very 
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man, by seizing’ first one, then another city, are continually ad- 
vancing ; and muthvisit to be feared that they will seizenot only 
the kingdommof! Naples, all Italy, and Sicily, but, not content 
with these’ territories, they may forthwith, at their, pleasure, 
make spoil of the:-holy Roman church, and of all things spiri- 
tualand temporal: If:this: should happen, (whieh God avert) 
both your majesty,and we, the other, Christian; princes, would 
be foreéd to:'do homage to them, and. all Christendom, by de- 
grees, would bow theineck to their yoke. ./; Wherefore it, seem, 
eth’to-us that:mot only ‘the dignity, and estate of the Roman 
chureh must be defended, but. that we! must look, in due time, 
to'ourselves; to our own affairs, to our children and successors, 
And: we donbt not' but: your majesty very plainly, sees how 
muel that: undisguised lust’ for dominion among our said ene- 
mies is to be feared by the most illustrious prince of Castile, 
your kinsman and my very dear brother; for the kingdom 
of Naples, aiid many other states, belonging, “in full’ right, to 
your illustrious kinsman and my very'dear brother, are nearest 
to the danger. Wherefore; we’ beg ‘and! ‘entreat/iyour majesty 
that you also.will undertake ;the defence of the holy Raman 
¢burch, of, which you are the, chief protector, and be willing 
to, emter..upon,,.;and, vigoronsly, wage war ‘against . the 
foresaid , enemies., this am a holy, and. .somewhat necessary 
war, in,order,.to, remove t common. danger ;,in which you 
will have, as,your most, close and faithful allies and brethren, 
the foresaid.most,serene king of Arragon and ourself, who, on 
our, part, if your ,majesty undertake the foresaid war, will 
both do what, we have said, on our royal word, and as becomes 
@ most. faithful brother in arms,and your majesty’s son. We 
promise and engage that we will never desert your majesty in 
this modertaking,; nor, will.we make treaty, truce, or any 
peace. with these; enemies, without the adyice afid consent of 
Your, Majesty, and of our said father the king of Arragon. 
According.to the tenor of, this letter, we both promise and 
assure that we, will carry. gn, the foresaid war, if begun, with 
vigour,,andthat we will continue, even to an Lenoartbte issue, 
the same, just ag may seem good to your majesty and the 
éaid’ King of Afragoni.) A8’# proof aida eétifirmiation whereof, 
we, ie God to witness have! written’ these with 
ourown hand... Wherefore; in defence of the above said holy 
Reman church, and of your own majesty,.and. of t aed 
illustrious Jord the: prince of Castile your kinsman; and my 
depr. brother; and for the security of your and_our successors, 
and. for.the common weal, take the. said war. with’ the 
said lord, most serene, the king of Arragon, and with us, 
your, maost faithful allies,.and most foving Brose That it 
will so please your majesty, we are confident; and that you 
awill not. object to send us.a letter, written with your own hard, 
similer..to,,ours.;. wherein you will do us a most acceptable 
favour... .May you. fare most: bappily!—From our palace at 
Greenwich,, 8th, day of May, 1512, ;. Your, good brother and 
sony | Henrx R. 

ecAAndthis written afterwards:—. 
Henry VIP. to the Fudges, touching: his renunciation of the 
» Pope's authority, and Ais, own, assumption of the title of 

Supreme, Head of the Churele 0.0... \ es 

Trusty: and.right, well-beloved,. we, greet, you.well, »And 
‘whereas heretofore you. know, both upon most, just and virtu- 
ous foundation founded upon the Jaws of Almighty God and 
holy Seriptures, and algo by the deliberate advice, consultation, 
consent, and, agreement, ‘as well. of the. bishops and clergy, as 
by the.nobles and co temporal. of this our, realm assem- 
bled—our high court.of Parliament, and by authority of the 
same; the abuses-of the bishop, of Rome, his authority and 
jurisdiction of-long time usurped sgainst-us, have not only been 
: cextirped, abolished, and; secluded, but also our nobles 
and e¢ommons, both.of.the clergy. and. temporality, by another 
isevera) act. and.wpen jike foundation for the public good of this 

our realm, have) voted, .given).and addressed to us an 
‘crown imperial of this: our, realm, the title, dignity, and 
style of Supreme. Head: in Earth, immediately under, God, 
edly: evermore . we 











fatified; confirmed; aid’approved authentically; writing. 
‘by:theie: speciaheuths, -professions; and waitings, under. their 
wtiniemictrela; oo,catterigirencenaing, all .sfhes oaths, obe- 
YO? WO ,woyertA Yo anid soswse we , Ssq0oq 


Rey AN AE 


‘of Gott or | dience;-and-jurisdietion, either of the-bishop 


ol - ws — 
-of Romeor_of 
any other potentate. We let you wit that, perpending and 
considering the charge and commission in this behalf given 
unto us by Almighty God, together with the great quietness, 
rest, and tranquillity, that hereby may ensue to our faithful 
sabjects, both in their consciences‘and otherwise, to the plea- 
sure of Almighty God, in ease the said bishops ‘and ‘clergy: of 
this our realm should sincerely, truly, and faithfully set forth, 
declare, and preach unto our said subjects the very true word 
of God; and without all or any colour, dissimulation, and hy- 
pocrisy, manifest, publish, and déclare the great and innume- 
rable‘eriormities and’ abuses, which'the said ‘bishop of Rome, 
as well in title and stile, as also iti ‘authority and jurisdiction, 
of long time ‘untawfally and unjustly hath wsurped upon us, our 
progenitors and all other Christian prinees, have not only ad- 
dressed our leftérs general to all and every ‘the same bistiops, 
straitly charging and commanding them not only in their pro- 
per persons to declare and preach unto ‘the people the true, 
mere, and sincere word of God, ‘and how the said title, stile, 
and jurisdiction of supreme head appertaineth unto us, our 
crown, and dignity-royal, and to give like warning, monition, 
and charge to all abbots, priors, deafis; archdeacons, provosts, 
parsons, vicars, curates, schoolmasters, and all other eccleésias- 
tical persons within their diocese’ te do the semblable in their 
charges évery Sunday and solemn’ feast, and also ‘in their 
schools; and to cause all manner of prayers, orisons, rubrics, 
and-canons, in mass-boeks:and-all other books, used.in charges, 
wherein the said bishop is named, to be utterly abolished, era- 
dicated, and razed out in such wise, as ‘the said bishop of 
Rome, his name, and memory, for evermoré (except wato his 
contumely. and reproach), may be extinct, suppressed; atid 
obscured; but also to the justices of the peace, that: they in 
every place within the precincts of their commission, do make 
and cause to-be made diligent search, wait, and espial, whethér 
the said bishop and clergy do truly and'sincerely, withottt ary 
manner of cloak or dissimulation, ‘éxééute and accomplish 
their said charge to them committed in this behalf, an@ to ‘cer- 
tify us and our council of such ‘of them that’ Should omit or 
leave undone any part of the premises,’ orelse in the execution 
thereef should coldly or faintly ‘ase any manner of sinister 
additions, interpretation, cloak, 4s is more’ plainly expressed 
in,our said letters... We, considering the greater zeal and far- 
therance that, you may do in these matters, ip the parts about 
you, and especially at your being at assizes and sessions, ‘in 
the-deelaration of the premises, have, thouglit it good, neces- 
sary, and expedient to write these our letters unto you,. whom 
we esteem to be of such sinpular zéab and affection towards the 
glory of Almighty'God and-of.so faithfal and loving. heart 
towards us, as-you will not only, with«all your wisdoms, dili- 
gence, and abouts, accomplish all such things as might. be to 
the préferment afid setting forward of God’s word, and. the 
amplification, defence, ‘and ‘maintenance of our said interest, 
tight, title,’ stile; jarisdiction ; and aatharity appertaineth unto 
us, Gur ‘digaity, prerogative, and crown-imperial of this. our 
realy, will and ‘desire you, and nevertheless straitly charge and 
command ‘you'that, laying apart all vaim affections; respects, 
and cafnal éonsiderations, and setting -before your eyes the 
mirror of truth, the glory of God, the. right and. dignity,.of 
your sovereign lord, thus, sounding, to. the inestimable virtue 
and ‘commodity.-both of yourself and all other your loving and 
faithful. aubjects, you do, not,only make diligence within the 
precinets ef your commission,.and authority, whether the said 
bishops and.clergy do truly and sincerely, as before, preach, 
teach, and deelare.to the, people the premises according to their 
duties, but.also.at your so sitting..at assizes and sessions you 
do. persuade, shew, and declare uato. the same people the very 
tenor, effect,.and purport of, the premises, in such wise as the 
said-bishops and the clergy.may the better do thereby and ex- 
ecute their said duties; but that also. the parents and rulers of 
families may-declare, teach, and ipform their children and ser- 


d_the | vants in. the-spiritualities of the same, to the utter extirpation 


of the said bishep’s usurped. authority, name, and jurisdiction, 
for ever’; shewing and declaring also.to the people at your said 
sessions the: treasovs traitorously committed. against us and opr 
lawé by the late bishop of Rochester and Sir Thomas More, 
knight, who thereby and by divers secret practices of their ma- 


'Llicious minds against us intended to disseminate, engender and 


breed amongst our people and subjeets a most mischievous and 





seditious opinidr, not only to their ‘own ‘confusion, but aso of 
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, who lately have condignly suffered execution 
pay rage And in such wise dilating the 
same with persuasions to the same our people, as they may be 
the better fixed, established, and satisfied in the truth; and 

uently, that all our faithful and true subjects may 
thereby detest and abhor in their hearts and deeds the most 
recreant and traitorous abuses of the said malicious malefactors 
as they be most worthy; and finding any default, negligence, 
or dissimulation in any manner of person or persons, not doing 
his duty in this part, you immediately do advertise our council 
of the default, manner, and fashion of the same; letting you 
wit that, considering the great moment, weight, and importance 
of this matter, as whereupon the unity, rest, and quietness of 
this our realm, if you should, contrary to your duties and our 
expectation and trust, neglect, be slack, or omit to do diligently 
your duties in the performance and execution of our mind, 
pleasure, and commandment as before, or would halt or stum- 
ble at any part or speciality of the same, be ye assured that 
we, like a prince of justice, will so punish and correct the 
default and negligence therein, as it shall be an example. to all 
others, how, contrary to their allegiance, oaths, and duties, 
they do frustrate, deceive, and disobey the just and lawful com- 
mandment of their sovereign lord in such things, as by the 
true, hearty, and faithful execution whereof they shall not only 
prefer the honour and glory of God, and set forth the majesty 
and imperial dignity of their sovereign lord, but also impart 
and bring an inestimable unity, concord, and tranquillity of 
the public and common state of this realm; whereunto both 
by the laws of God and nature and man they be utterly obliged 
and bounden : and therefore, fail ye not, most effectually, ear- 
nestly, and entirely, to see the premises done and executed, 
upon pain of your allegiance, and as you will avoid our high 
indignation and displeasure at your uttermost perils. Given 
under our signet, at our manor beside Westminster, the 25th 
day of June, 1535. 


Mr. HALuIwELt presents a transJation of a letter, 
said to have been written in Latin by Epwarp THE 
Sixru, when in his sixth year, which opens thus :— 


Tn the same manner as, most bounteous king, at the dawn 
of day we acknowledge the return of the sun to our world, 
although by the intervention of obscure clouds, we cannot be- 
hold manifestly with our eyes that resplendent orb; in like 
manner your majesty’s extraordinary and almost incredible 
goodness so shines and beams forth, that although present I 
cannot behold it, though before me with my outward eyes ; yet 
never can it escape from my heart. For I consider that your 
highness’s boundless goodness shines not less than the brilliancy 
of the sun, and that the eyes of men are not more captivated 
by the sun’s brightness, than the ears of all are soothed and 
comforted by that most illustrious fame of your excellence. 


The tutor’s hand is plainly visible in this. 

Of James THE First we have many curious and 
characteristic productions. Such, for instance, as the 
following, addressed to the Duke of BucK1NGHAM, when 
his Duchess was about to give him an heir :— 


My only sweet and dear child,—The Lord of Heaven bless 
thee this morning and thy thing my daughter; I pray thee, as 
thou lovest me, make her precisely observe those rules, let her 
never go in a coach upon the streets, nor never go fast in it. 
Let your mother keep all hasty news coming to her ears ; let 
her not eat too much fruit, and hasten her out of London after 
we are gone; if thou be back by four in the afternoon it will 
be good time, and prepare. thee to be.a.guard to me, for keep- 
ing my back unbroken with business, before my going to the 
progress; and thus Godsend me'a joyfal and happy meeting 
with my Steenie this evening. James R. 


And here is dnother, addressed to the same Duke, 
“Tom Badger” being one-of the many terms of endear- 
meént with which the monarch nick-named his favourite. 


Sweet Heart, blessing, blessing, blessing on my sweet Tom 
Badgev’s heart-roots, and all his, for breeding me so fine a 
kennel of young hounds, so fair and well-shaped, and some of 
them so. fine pretty little ones as they are worthy to.lie on 
Steenie, and Kate’s bed, and all. of them,.run together. in.a: 
lump both at scent and view; and God, thank the: master. of 





the horse for providing me such anumber of fair useful 

fit for my hand; in a word I profess, I never was master 
such horses and hounds : the bearer will tell you what fine 
running we had yesterday. Remember now to take the air 
discreetly, and for God’s sake and mine keep thyself very warm, 
especially thy head and thy shoulders; put thy park of Bewly 
to an end, and love me still and still, and so God bless thee, 
and my sweet daughter and god-daughter, to the comfort of 
thy dear dad. James R, 


CHARLES THE First exhibited the duplicity 
that finally brought him to the scaffold. Thus he writes 
from the Spanish Court to his royal father :— 


We send you here the articles as they are to go, the oaths 
private and public, that you and your baby are to take, with 
the councils, wherein, if you scare at the least clause of your 
private oath (where you promise that the Parliament shall re- 
voke all the penal laws against the Papists within three years) 
we sought good to tell your majesty our opinions, which is 
that if you think you may do it in that time (which we think 
you may) if youdo your best, although it take not effect, you 
have not broken your word, for this promise is only as a 
security that you will do your best, The Spanish ambassador, 
for respect of the Pope, will present unto you the articles as 
they came from Rome, as likewise for to require that the de- 
livery of the Infanta may be deferred till the spring, his com- 
mission is to press for this, but to be: satisfied with what we 
have yielded to here, We both humbly beg of your majesty 
that you will confirm these articles soon, and press earnestly 
for our speedy return. So craving your blessings, we rest, 
Your ‘Majesty’s humble and obedient son and servant, 
Cuaries. Your Majesty’s most humble slave and dog, 

STEENIE. 


But we have exceeded our limits. Should the oppor- 
tunity offer, we may possibly return yet once more to 
this curious contribution to English History. 








Paul Fitz-Henry ; or, a Few Weeks in Paris. A Narra 
tive. By Henry Joun THornton, London, 1846, 
Mitchell. 

Tuts appears to be an attempt to embody in the form of 

a fiction the writer’s reminiscences of Paris. If such 

was his design, it was not a happy one, nor has it been 

very successfully worked out. Mr, THornTon has been 

rplexed by the double duty he had thus imposed upon 

imself, and we fear he has spoiled both a tour and a 
tale by the attempt to mingle them. He writes with ease 
always, and often with vigour; but there is too apparent 
that great fault of inexperience, a redundancy of epi- 
thets: every noun has its adjective, as if the English 
language did not sufficiently express the object it pur- 
ports ‘to describe. The story has some interest in it, 
and the dialogues are lively enough. As a work of pro- 
mise, this volume is to be commended; but viewed in 
its performance as a question of intrinsic worth and it 
will be found wanting. 





The Astrologer: a Legend of the Black Forest. Bya 
re In 2 vols. London, 1846, Saunders and 
tley. 
A ahicinbe of the Mrs. Rapcurrre school. If still 
there be lovers of monks,° and: black’ forests, and old 
castles, and necromancers, and ‘hobgoblins, and magical 
rites, and doctors who have been everywhere and know 
everything, and a few murders, and lots of fighting, and 
plenty of passion,-—here they ‘will revel in them. 
such, The Astr will be: like the recollection of a 
youthful joy. ine’ romances of this sort have 
gradually become extinct, as much from want of writers. 
as of readers; for the circulating libraries will bear us 
witness, that there’is:stilla considerable demand for the 
Minerva: Press genus, and ‘that there ie a'circle of their 
patrons whe vastly prefer “The ‘M yeteries of Udolpko™” 
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to.all the sentiment of BuLwsr or the hfe-like painting 
of Mrs. Gore. By these The Astrologer will doubtless 
be heartily welcomed, and devoured with due eagerness ; 
for the authoress, although choosing a bad school, is a 
respectable writer of her class, and knows how to weave 
& Stimulating story, and to throw in the proper quantum 
of startling incidents. Tried critically, she will not bear 
examination ; but the readers to whom she appeals are 
not fastidious. 








POETRY. 


Fhe Bridal of Salerno, a.Romance in six cantos ; with 
other Poems. By Joun Lopce Enizerron, M.A. 
London: Lengman, Brown and Co. 

Pozrs have a wicked way of teazing lovers. They 

all:prove—and most of them by tedious detail—what 

SHAKspPERE asserted’ by a general remark, “The course 

of true love’ never did run smooth.” An interesting 

young lady never loves an interesting youth, but an un- 
teresting father passes her in the way of human mer- 
chandize to some gay knight, or, some wealthy squire. 

Very provoking and very tyrannical this in a father! 

But there are two. advantages likely to, arise from this 

mode of story-telling, It. may excite sympathy in a 

reader for the unfortunate heroine, and. sympathy is the 

heart’s best poetry ; or it may teach passionate lovers the 
value.of love, by. teaching them the Scotch proverb, 

“<The worth o’ a thing is best kenned by the want o’t.” 

We, in our ignorance, thought that there was some me- 

dicinal quality in disappointed love; that it taught 

patience, one of the Christian virtues, but this, according 
to the poets, is a fallacious idea, 

Disappointed lovers, in conformity withthe philosophy 
of the poets—who always haye a philosophy of their 
own—are the most restless, impatient, and unthankful 
crew of whom our prosai¢*intelle@ ever conceived a no- 
tion. They are in constant mutiny against fate, They 
battle against the course of events like graceless infidels. 

y kick against circumstances with the same pertina- 
city as a caged cuckoo struggles against his prison wires, 

It would be cowardice — contemptible, unknightly 

eowardice—for a lover not to strike down a rank of 

enemies when his mistress is about to be torn from him. 

Don Juan, who had, as Julia’s waiting maid affirmed, a 

“half girlish face,” slashed and hacked a few of 

Lambro’s followers for the sake of Haidee, and we could 

not expect that Goffredo, the hero of The Bridal of Sa- 

lerno, would do less for the fair Isolina. If he had ac- 
complished the hundredth part of a sword thrust less, 
we should have branded him “ craven ;” we should have 

SS with the Sancho Panzas of the world, and 

eld him up to the ridicule of all well-bred ladies, _ But 

Goffredo has escaped our contempt, since— 

Half-madden’d by the eruel sight, 
Goffredo strove with desperate might : 
Seizing an axe, he fought his way 
On to the portal wide, 
Through which the maid was borne away. 
To follow her he all defied, 
And long he held his foes at bay. 


Of course Goffredo. is: at! last ‘defeated. Individual 
courage cannot strike down a multitude of weapons; a 
lon is stung to death by ‘flies, and the mightiest whale 
sinks under a number of petty harpoons. Goffredo, not 
dead, but breathless, finds his next situation a dungeon. 
He is no Owenite, and the circumstance which placed 
him there did not sit easily.on ‘his heart. \ Neither was 
he a disciple. of Zeno,-but he: was a. genuine lover, and 
far to grumbled ue uippannen, en’ hdeyain ibe wrnior= 

; mbled. hike: a| prisoner; tpain-like a more: 
tal, Ws “Lad, Yordinecaomnas sctbine in, a spa- 
mantle, which. Goffredo :transfers:to_his own shoal-’ 
and haying, like ‘Bob Acres; a-decided love of life, 








he leaves the lady to- fill his place. This is the main 
pivot'on which the story turns. Our readers will at 
once see that the plot is old and threadbare. We do 
not see that Mr. ELLERTON has treated an old theme in 
a new manner. In some parts of the poem we alight on 
green and fertilized spots, as if Castalia had sprinkled 
its classic waters. upon them, and made bud, and foliage, 
and fruit burst forth in literary freshness. Then we 
have a desert of barren narrative to pass over—narrative 
without the charm of narration. 

A serious evil in a tediously concerted poem is, 
that the story must proceed when the spirit of poetry has 
wandered away from it. The author sets himself toa 
prolix task, he must perform so much, and, in quantity, 
he performs it. He produces the body, the corporal 
semblance of a thing, but like Frankenstein he finds 
the poco 4 to be in the infusing that body with vitality. 
Byron and Moors, in their eastern tales, exhibit this 
fact, that they understood the philosophy cf strength. 
Each tale is comparatively brief, and without its present 
pees quality it could not be superlatively tiresome. 

iterary strength, like physical strength, is shown in 
compact application to an object. When Hercules, asa 
slave to Omphale, queen of Lydia, handled a distaff in- 
stead of his club, he. was no longer Hercules, 

Mr. ELLERTON, in his poem of The Bridal of Sa- 
lerno, has spun himself to death like an ingenious and 
busy silkworm. He has not sunk under the intensity of 
a poetic fever, but under a poetic consumption. Of a 
thousand individuals who read The Bridal of Salerne, 
not one, we think, will read every line attentively. They 
will be disposed to play the truant, not because Mr. Ex- 
LERTON is an inferior writer—for such he is not—but 
because his disposition to write much is stronger than 
his power to sustain much, and therefore The Bridal of 
Salerno is unevenly balanced. Its lifeless versifieation 
outweighs its living poetry. The preponderance might 
have been’placed on the other side if Mr. ELLERTON 
had remembered the celebrated remark that “a little 
thing may be perfection, but perfection is nota little 
thing.” 





RELIGION. 


The Eternal : or, the Attributes of Jehovah as “ the God 
of our Fathers,’ contemplated in Christ and Creation, 
By Ronert Puitip. London, 1846. Ward and Co. 

A BOLD, but not an unsuccessful, attempt to impress 
upon unreflecting minds some conception of the incom- 
prehensible nature of Deity. That Mr. Puriir has 
failed to increase the sum of our knowledge, might be 
expected ; but he has done the next best thing to that— 
he has removed much of ignorance in its most hateful 
form, thinking that it knows everything when it really 
knows nothing. Mr, Puitip has written with enthu- 
siasm, with a profound sense of reverence inspired by 
his subject, without presumption of matter or of manner, 
and produced a volume which may be consulted with 
advantage by the Christian anxious to have his notions 
of Deity purified and. exalted. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Notes and Recollections of a Professional Life. By the 
late’ Wm. Fercusson, Esq. M.D. Inspector-Genexal 
of Military ‘Hospitals. Edited by his Son, JamEzs 
FrrGusson. London, 1846. Longman and Co. 

Dr. Fareusson was the architect of bis own fortunes. 

Born at. Ayr in 1773, he was early thrown upon his own 

resources, his father being unable to do more than give 


«| him a good education—perhaps the best of patrimonies 


and certainly to’ be:preferred to that most dangerous of 
all gifts, a small property, enough to destroy the stimulus 
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to self-exertion, not’ binky 
At the age of twenty-or 
of sala Ae n. # ‘ 
in know Cy py in Mee ise, rom the 199 URN 
of many kinds eva’ by that best of.schoals for young 
men... He was present in the Netherlands during: that 
calamitous -campaign}’.in..1799) he was »seng j thither | “°™* 
again. Two years afterwards, -he attended: the Baltic 
fleet.as staff-surgeon, He was' present in ‘the:Peninsular 
war 08 head’ —— of the forces supplied: by Portugat. 
He ‘accompan he ‘expedition against ‘Guadaloupe in 
1815.' | Two" yeats ‘afterwards, “he ' tetiréd ‘into 'piivate 
practice, first‘at Edinburgh, and afterwards ‘at’ Windsor, 
where he died at the commencement of the present year, 
His notes are miscellanéous in rg shart 
of the papers haye already appeared in the me aa ert. 
odicals, others, are here given. to. the world. for t 
time. The most, valuable portions, of , the. vol ame, te 
those which. treat; of, the management. of, an, army,,in 
which he examines, with the keenest scrutiny; : ~ — 
regulations to which the soldier is subjected, his dress, 
arms, discipline, food, exercise; education ; and his:long 
experience: enables him ‘to! throw ‘dut euggestions « “fot 
improvements, which’ can’ searcely ‘fail to be’ received 
with the respect due to combined ‘professional and: 
tical knowledge; tiy thosé to hott belongs ‘the duty 
of exalting, by every Means-withitr the power of wisdom 
to provide, the | physiqueand:the morale of the sdidiens.* 
The subjects treated of ins this volume: do» notijuistify 
along noticd in a periodical dedicated, as is Tue Castic, 
to the family circle; bat it céntams some curious bb- 
servations of general interest, afew of which we extraét, 
cordially reconimending a careful perusal’ of the entire 
work to all who: concern ‘themselves about ‘the British 
army, and) iespecially tocthose:who have the: power 1 to 
carry out thé improvements suggested. © |: 
Dr. Fenevsson draws this ine picture: of | 


BRITISH TROOPS IN ACTION, 
I shall now conclude this part of my subject with | fom 
general observations... With. the exception, of the, firs ti. 
can war, and ithe earlier campaigns of that with y¥ utionar 
Eaves, the British art, has. for ages held a. disti mene 
Pt ace in the military annals of fae and amongst the qua- 
ities to which may fairly be’ attributed much ¢ 
is the dread’'silence of the troops when” in’ presétice “Uf ‘the 
enemy, and indeed 'on ‘all otcasions! ‘ander arms.” Our more 
lively neighbours have well described it a¥‘‘* vette! affrewse 
-silence,’’, A chance stranger thrown into the,scepe, might al- 
most imagine that they were rooted to the ground by the en- 
chanter’s spell, so stern and statuelike is their immovea ifity. 
The heayy flouting colours, So unfit (when: displayed) to be 
carried by the hand, are in their’ cases: Mérp sii 8 Low i in én 
way is. anthought. of, and: every. encumbrance © 3 oe 
“Not a sound is then to be heard, saye and exce) 
solitary hote. of a bugle, intelligible only tg @ Hee 
“The drum i is hashed ; and any other ee of music, 
time, would be rejected as most bye ted to the ‘dea 
‘they are about to be engaged in. Prev ie 
if pe regulates his troops by the age “Tes séarer, 
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at his back, is at his right hand, and the: brn is! tre 
made to i rufile, ‘Our musicians; and all the’ non-coinba ‘ats | 





of every description, are, or ougat to be, in the reat; 
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cpldur; fir'the first pldde, besides being the: midst expensive, is 
ridté, ‘ahi unsuited’ to the sober unpretending ches 
‘ “eduintry" for a? man clothed in ‘séarlet ‘exhibits 
the dress of a ii ik ‘rather than‘ a British warrior going 
forth to fight! the ‘battles of ‘his cotintty: | Besides beitig’ the 
gard” Ofiad cinig-master, or a strolling play-actor, it is*the 
worst adapted for afiy “hurd work of all’ the colours, as it im 
mediately becomes sliabby and ‘tarnished on being exposed to 
the weather, anda single wet night. in the bivouac spoils it 
completely,,,, The heavy, cross-belts, one of them to suspend a 
bayonet, so ji ht compared, with its tackling | that, the. wind 
might almost blow it away, is-worge than useless, being an 
abuse of powet; as if the soldier was not sufficiently loaded 
with the manifold trappings laid upon his back when he stands 
forth’ in ‘heavy ing order ; atid “every unnecessary one 
ought to be held as mischievous, because impeding‘ and deterio- 
rating his general, effigiency. ..These things, being, matter of 
B | nlain gommon observation, should be corrected ; and in,our 
Onn ri corps we have.a ‘beautiful. specimen of what the uni- 
I of, od soldier ought to. be : its dark green— its light 
ca and cincture round the wait—the ready convenience 
gf the ‘garttidge -box—all call for its general adoption. in the 
ritigh army, One advantage would Be, the banishing i pibe- 
clay, for ever. fiéu ithe arnty—as sbstitd And ah ‘uhiyhdl a 
nyisance. ever was impo * ‘The 
hair-powder, and the tight abaucy and ‘the! Tog quenx, 


“praes | have long ‘been. banished ; but the tight stock erhains, to dé: 


light the martinet when ‘he torments the! soldier. To, use a 
common phrase, the_ soldier ought ever to have all ‘his’ € 
about (ie ore seperilly, when engaged with the énem i 
and to encire sale bis neck with a band of the stiffést amare o 
that _he cannot turn his head without pain and difficulty, 
pears singularly, preposterous ; for, with shis” head 80 f fs 
and held wp in the air, it is impossible he can lay his, fis 
along the batrel $0 as to take correct aim with the mush fe 
he, circy sie ation of. the ascending, arteries, in the neck is’by | ar 
i or of apy part of the human body; ; ahd t to impede. “its 
iby, the operas veins, which a stiff ii ature of” 
bed i sure ‘to do, must have ‘a stupefying’ éffect’ upo 
brain, ay chat fail, besides,’ to deteriorate, the Sy, ht, 
re tr press pe of congested blood upon the opti “herve! 
andthe stock would seem to be. preserved, only for; 
purpose of, gherating a ‘Fendency to all ‘Kinds | oF ‘apoplectic 
and ophtha mic diseases. |, ‘A heav 
Read crieen' is every Where a Aiea satellite air Serger 
the wearer}. tor. to heat and cunsber the brain, which beit ing Y 
urce of all ¢ a pwere and faculties onght, se F to had 
ean never é horseman’s 
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sword, its protect hie posi : afl ii it cannot, an Ynner “crown 
of the bark ofthe cork-tree, which is so light, ‘besides being @ 
non-condyctor ‘ofthe solar heat, and’ impervious to rete 
would avail to blunt or turn the sabre’s ge. | better. thy 
circle or cross-bar of heavy steel. *° oI - 
vihceche pretensions to-fancy) or taste yin-military:: attend fbut 
Lougbt to.know:what constitutes cover aad protection to 
hyiman frame; and: amongst these, (the, swallow-tailed gost 
a inbred nace away,as, it jis, tp, an. absurdity, sholds 
th, and,protection , were the, object,.the coed 
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resembled, in this respect, the inbabitant of. Be swamp, who, 
although never, healthy, and, destined, certainly to, an carly 
grave, will often shew nothing of marsh, fever.until he be re- 
moved toa healthy country, and then, if he has any, powers of 
constitution left, it will most likely break out upon bim :, and 
go will:the miserable..gaol oriminal, when restored to. purer air 
and better clothing, in all probability throw, out, the.fever which 
he had long imbibed but could not assume. 3 

Indeed, his ‘entire treatise ori’ Fever will richly reward 
perusal.” It is full of observations ‘made under ere 
variety of climate, food, clothing, locality, and ‘other cir- 
curfistances, productive of or’ modifying the’ disease. 
The. conclusion at which he has arrived ,is, that in feyer 
medicine.can do. little or nothing. Every family should 
treasure up these 
' HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF FEVER. 

The, term fever is as mysterious as it is comprehensive : it 
is, in a great degree, peculiar to the human race, and, ‘never, 
as‘an idiopathic disease, affects the lower animals. The anci, 
vilised man appears to possess, to a certain extent, an exemp- 
tion ; for the Negro t feel Tittle of malarious fever, and 
the Indian races aré. far less sabject to it than the Euro- 
pean. .* * * Hlave.wé any safeguard? Noné, but in 
Ee nod keeping, good condition, physical ‘and mdtal, of the 
troops ; ‘no remedy after the disease“is established, none what, 
ever, inthe way of physi¢; for the best physician that ever 
existed will lose ,more patients than, fhe most ignorant hos- 
pital mate, if he neglects thé, precautions of discipline and 
cleanliness ;, aud if both be on a par in this réspéct, the event 
will in “ning eases out of ten be precisely the same. Hence it 
appears that physic does nothing, and has’ done nothing to- 
wpe establishing a better mode of treatment, since the days 

Hippocrates. “The battle is to be fought by the, nurse, 
whether, in the shape of physician or other attendant it matters 
not : only let that attendant be sagacjous and diligent, and the 
patient is saved—the contrary, and he dies. \* * # Feyer 
will run its course in every Haute and in every constitution ; 
if cannot be prevented ; and 9 Completely is, its genie 
stablished when once begun, that even the’ vorst rac fone 
that is,to say the one who interferes’ the Bost With ¥i3 nt ¥é- 
Inédies, cannot always kill his patient. “*°"* “*° There cab 
be no treatment of fever by physic but in badying the juvadtia 
and the ledenfia of she case—cultivating the first; @schewilig 
the last, and never forgetting that thére. is a “mighty power 
Saye operating’ in your favour—the vis medicatrix Nature, 
Do not. thease her beyond the mark, and. she will get yoa 
through difficulties with which, without her aid, -you could not 
cope : but the physician who believes that he possesses, beyond 
these, medicines’ of specific power’ in fever, really should ‘have 
face licence suspended, and himself be put under cure ‘du- 
til the monomania subsides. 0 , 4 


» (Dr Ferousson would have every soldier:taught: the 
att of cooking, and he protests veheniently:against our 
prejudice 'in favour ‘of dosing sailors and soldiers with 

tog, Whether théy prefér'it or noty* Iv is; hawever, 9a 

factory ‘to find’ that” this system ‘is every day falting 
out’of” favour “with the authorities, ‘Who are eficouraging 
more Wholesome’ tastes. “NVith ‘these ‘sensible remarks 
we close the volume. ‘e Smesin ni at 

"SAG aM ther fines féxdépt Action ‘dn shipboard, ]' grog, ‘grog, 
was still the cry. I have seen it as it were forded down! the 
throats of the innocent ‘Négrd boy &hé"the uncorrupted young 
Reoruit.,’|Weseemed to belieye-thatjthe|term,.agua vite pvas 
its taue designation, |< Every. one.,was,|to have it-rng matter 
what the age, the colour, the equntry,|.or the. breding, « Our 
Portuguese allies ia the Peninsula waze the. soberest,.of man- 
kind. H Fhey diked, their LOW, weak . country, wwing!, to, dilute 
Sheix foods but that.would notise.fox ua, We actually, ment 
for the rum.of the Niest Indies; and gave it thera 5) and.at the 
battle of Busaco, heaw a party.of Portuguese artillery, as,;soon 
the, rua, ration.was.served,.48 if shey tad, been possersad, by 
the -deyil fand they aetwally.syere passesnedby..9. devil ini the. 
shape of alvohal), dnaw sheis.swords, to fight, mith one ongther' 

sqtually. nndex 6 Fooled ith 
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British soldiers, and be gifted, with the tastes and digestive 
PrEARE, their Peering ‘Our il pay fehSize 

em, and’ oir rations as it’ were ‘forced down thei’ throats’: 
but'the Negra does ot require more than’ about a fourth part 
of the salt meat} he, until corrupted detests’ the rum’; the 
bread ‘or biscuit is in far too ‘concentrated a form’ to bé‘agree- 
ablé talk } of the sagar he Would fake ten times ad much if 
he ‘¢oald get it ; and all the other articles; unless when im the 
field ‘and réenioved ‘ftom ‘his markets; i¢ould ‘be spared ; fur he 
wilt feed Jiimself far better from thie produce; of the :colony, 


TY | with, the iplanthin; the yam, the-sweet, potete, &c, because, in 


them he! will procure a far bulkier and! more,savoury meal, 
seasoned, as he, well. knows how, withthe native. peppers, and 
a small yportion..of salt provision to; give; a relish ;.and.in 
this way he prepares a mess which eyen the epicure, were he 
in the bivouat, might eayy, Our full-pay, too, is as absurdly 
lavished upon him as our rations, for half would suffice. He 
delights to cater for himself; and, give him what we will, we 
catihot’ prevent’ him; ‘for’ he’ will’ barter’ ‘and’ éxchange the 
regular provision for’ what’ he‘ likes fat "better': and here he 
reads’ to +his' European tasters’ a lesson’ whieh’ ought ' not to be 
fost upon them } for of all military instruction, that of cooking 
and foraging—withoot plunder, however+~is’ the most useful 
to:the- soldier. Leave the Negro-aloné, with .an adequate pay, 
be! wilh findshig own dinner, dnd: dress it. »oHe: will, moreover, 
build, his hut ; and, when-in: stationary quarters, cultivate the 
surrounding grounds... We may, pull down, bis. barrack; :for in 
a;few hours he wilt have, reared a far more suitable habitation. 
South Austrilia and its Mines,with:an\ Historical: Sketch 

of the Colony: under its! several Admtnistrations,: to the 

Period: of | Captain: Gray's | Departure.) By Frawcrs 

Dwrron. » London: :/T, and W. Boone. 

Mr. Durrow has here supplied::some valuable informa- 
tion-relative. tothe mineral» wealth) of «South: Australia, 
His: volume ‘is: more fitted for the setentifie reader:than 
for general perusal, andy therefore, wé:do little more than 
place its publication on record -as a ‘part: of the: literary 
history of thetime: sweido: not purpose to dwelb upon its 
contents, which it would be difficult to make intelligible 
or interesting in such a short notice as we could bestow 
upon it. 

“Mt, Durrown has givén & rapid’ sketch of the history 
of South Australia, whichis meagre enough as yet, and 
he takes the opportunity’ to treat ‘at some length of its 
present state 7 BEOFRSYEF-. ‘From this portion of ‘his 
yolume we take two or, three passages that may be useful 
to those wha. contemplate emigration, Such, for.in- 
stanee, is,this on 

THE SUPPLY ‘OF WATER IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA; 

,, Water we havé sufficient for all our ‘uses, as well as for the 
immense herds and flocks that already cover the country; itis 
true we have not any navigable rivers except the Murray, the 
entrance to which is obstructed by,a dangerous bar; but the 
absence of navigable, rivers ‘does not in. thé, least affect | the 
prospects of, South Australia becoming eventually a great and 
densely, pOpulated \country, as we have a good substitute 
in, the favourable and. accessible nature of the country, the 
ground affording good natural, roads without any previous 
fiboar or, Spee hating been bestowed upon, it; indeed, 
if you don’t mind a ‘Tittle jolting, you may in your gig'drive 
from north to south, through the provinye, ‘without ‘meeting 
‘with any unsurmountabje' natural ‘obstructiéns of hills .or 
creek,’ For. about five months’ in‘ the’ year all our 
‘creeks, “ riyers,’? ‘par excellence, ate running with délicious 
water ; i the rainy seaton is’ ovéet, the, natural ponds, 
formed in e beds of! the rivers and créeks, afford ‘a ‘nevéer- 
failing and aabaiiagit: Hippy aiid, with few exceptions, you 
may always rely oll getting water “by sinkilig wellé at from 
twenty to ope WWndesd” feet, in many places undér twenty feet. 
Yn some parts of the colony the water Has, tb’ the new Comér, a 
rather disagreeable And ‘dightly brackish taste, owing t8' the 
aluminous nature.-af, the subsoil; it is,, however, a wellresta- 
blished fact, that there is nothing unwholesome in this ; indeed 
Ihave myself become:soraccustemed rte the taste of it, that 
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drinking in the country to the fresh spring water out of the 
Torrens. Cattle and sheep thrive aitaidpte on this water, and 
are very fond of it. These waterholes or ponds, so common 
throughout Australia, are of very curious formation, and much 
specniation has been hazarded as to their origin; the simple 
fact of many of them being in the actual bed of creeks and 


rivers does not satisfactorily account for their great depth. As | j 


many of them never diminish very much, even during the 
height of summer, one would be led to suppose that they must 
be supplied from below by powerful springs; and those who 
are in the habit of bathing in them are aware what a great dif. 
ference there exists in the temperature of the water in different 
parts of the same pond. The sides of these ponds are generally 
also very steep, and often undermined by the water ; horses 
and cattle are continually falling in, by the banks giving way, 
and we have ourselves lost many valuable horses in this 
m2aner, at our stations on the Light. “ 


And this on 
THER CLIMATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Although the days may be very hot in the summer months, 
the sun once sunk below the horizon, a considerable change 
takes place in the temperature of the atmosphere; and, with 
rare exceptions, a cool night restores you to strength and vigour 
to face the sun again next day. Another very singular atmo- 
omer: feature is, the suddenness with which the ou take 
place from a high to a moderate temperature. Fancy to your- 
self, for instance, during the height of summer, that you are 
sitting in the coolest room of your house, temperature, say 
96:;, you are looking hopelessly at a jug of water, from which 
you are simple enough to expect refreshment ; a magnificent 
water-melon may possibly also tempt an attack, but you, turn 
away in despair—it is luke-warm; out of doors is blowing a 
stiff and steady breeze from the north, plentifully impregnated 
with small particles of dust ; going out to face it in search of 
relief from the heat would indeed be the extreme of simplicity. 
All of a sudden the atmosphere becomes darker and aoe 
the servants rush into every room to see that the windows are 
fastened ; you look out, and perceive to the southward a dense 
column of dust rising perpendicularly into the @ir—the two winds 
have met! The south wind, fresh from the sea, being many degrees 
colder than the north wind, is violently precipitated on to the 
ground, the lighter hot wind rising in proportion ; this is the 
cause of the column of dust being raised so high. Now the two 
winds are engaged in a fierce struggle ; it lasts but a moment; 
with. gigantic strides the column of dust breasts its way north- 
ward—the hot wind is fairly vanquished, and, with a blast 
before which the mighty gum-tree bends and your house 
quakes, the south wind proclaims its victory; in half an hour 
it settles down to a steady, cool breeze, the dust subsides, and 
‘* Richard is himself again !’’ 


Full of promise is this description of 
THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MINES. 


The existence of the valuable metals was unsuspected by 
any one, excepting the geologist, Mr. Menge, who always 
foretold that the. hills were metalliferous; those steep hills, 
therefore, where some rich mines have. since been opened, 
were not ascended or inspected by the setttlers, for the simple 
reason that no man would, without a special object, go over.a 
hill when he couldgoround it. Further, in travelling through 
the colony, people prefer going along beaten. tracks; every 
one travelling on horseback, many persons. may. proba- 
bly have passed, over or near the mineral out-croppings, and 
not have cast their eyes on the ground, or if they did, proba. 
bly not.one in a hundred. would have been. struck with. the 

appearance in the colour of the rock. Theshepherds; 
however, who follow the flocks. from morning to night, over 
hill and dale, were the most likely persons to. have discovered 
them ; but these, it is. obvious, being uneducated, ignorant 
people, would not know that.one stone was more. precions than 
another. Thus, up to a very recent period, all. the. valuable 
discoveries were'the result of mere accident, as.will. be noticed 
in speaking of the.seyeral mines, After one. or two of. the 


: an mere subjects to rail. and laugh. at (asthe case was 
the. first mines), it was, astonishing to see how suddenly 
we all. appeared. to. become. learned. in..mining matters and 
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miner: Nothing was or is now talked of but copper 
léad'} hot days or'cold days, early or late, people were 
met with atrong ‘the ‘bills, for mines far and 
almost bent'double- under the weight of massive hammers and 
bags of stones, and most unmercifully were the poor rocks. 
knoeked about. As might be expected, tapi had their 
journeysfor nothing, and were at great trouble in carrying weighty 
stones for many miles, only to. find out, that they were but 
stones after all, or else iron. ores, which 1 may say, en passant, 
almost every acre of land contains, more or less, throughout 
the colony, but are’ of ‘little value’ inthe absence of coal. ‘The 
importance of legitimate mining undertakings ‘to. the colony 
generally was, however, soon: impressed upoa even the most 
timid and’ anbelieving ;) and alreadyy at, this early period, by 
the activity-with which they were prosecuted, in little more 
than two years’ time has the produce of the South Australian 
mines obtained a respectable, and important footing in the 
English market... It needs no prophetic, spirit to foretell that, 
in. avery few.years; pur mining interest will be a formidable 
rival to all other competitors, whether European or foreign, 
There is.no such promising or legitimate field for the employ~ 
ment of British capital as South Australia now holds forth; 
every circumstance which can conduce’ to the successful deve- 
lopment of thining speculations is essentially in favour of our 
colény ;~and none of the causes ‘which made most of the South 
American and other foreign mining concerns, since 1825, uns 
profitable to a proverb; iei suchen? the sun of 
rosperity. which bas, just, ri yer our favoured province, 
Brat Te eS Ae avn othe Wtannat of daly, 
will beer the closest scrutiny and the strictest examination. at 
needs but to make the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
the trath, known, to convince the British public that the time 
is come when their capital ought to be'diverted from: being 
employed ‘in foreign countries, amongst people with whom 
they have no ‘genial and’ kindred tie of language: or ‘religions 
where: they have little law and less: security, to a provines 
which fornis: a portion of the: British empire, is inhabited by 
their ‘countrymen, under the rule of British protection and 
British laws, and which, moreover, affords them. prospects 
such as-few of the yaunted foreign mines can compete with... 
But énough has been’ extracted ‘to ‘shew the character 
of the book, which will, doubtless, interest those who 
are looking out for the profitable employment of their 
heads, hands, or money, in one of our colonies. i 
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A few Notes on Cruelty to Animals ; on the Inadequacy 
of the present Law; on General Hospitals for Ani- 
mals, &c. By R.. Fuetcuer, Esq. 

THE subject to which Mr. FLetcuer has invited atten- 

tion.in this volume is one of far greater importance than 

at first the reader would be inclined to attribute to 
it, The duty of humanity to animals will be denied by 
none as a duty incumbent upon themselves individually, 

But many hesitate as to the propriety of enforcing the 

observance of that duty in Gehate. by placing animals 

under the protection of the law. 43 
To us it appears there cannot be a doubt not merely as 

to the propriety but as to the duty of the state to enforce 
the humane treatment of creatures who contribute to its 
welfare, to whom the power of complaining is denied, 
but whe are subjected to. the brutalities of men who are 
so prompt to lord it. over.something, be it but a donkey 
or a dog. 

Mr. FLercusr’s benevolent aim it is to rouse in the 
community a sense of the duty they owe to the lower 
animals in the way of protection ; and he does this, Pi 
by argument only, but by a collection of facts tha: 
exhibit the fearful amount of cruelty practised upon 
animals, cruelties whith ‘make ‘ti#*shudder as we read, 
but of the veritable’ existence of which there is unhappily 
no doubt. Mr. Martin's Act is’ not sufficient for: ite 
professed purpose: the fines’ are too small, ‘and’ the 
power of mitigation too great. “Mr. Purrcner 
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confined under proper inspection ; and he adds to these 
a 


claims upon the Legislature ition for the esta- 
encnathetiededatankede ten Ieadepioant lesser 


the facts in which they are founded must be sought in his 
volume, which we commend to all humane persons, and 
cordially do we thank the author for having drawn at- 
tention to a subject too much overlooked. 


nanan 


The Plough ; a Journal of Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs. Vol.I. London: Hurst. 
Tuts is the first volume of a periodical which, at this 
time, may be of essential service, by collecting and 
reading practical information on agriculture, and all 
dhast thereunto appurtains. It contains every kind of 
learning relative to rural affairs, with portraits of fat 
oxen and prize cows, and such like wonders of the 
farm. It treats of such topics as “The Philosophy of 
iculture;” the “ Rotation of Crops;” “The 
ement of Landed Property ;” and altogether its 
contents are of a higher and better class than are usually 
found in prego professedly addressed to the 
farmers. e volume isa very handsome one, and will 
‘be an ornament to any library, 














JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Wilderness and the War Path. By James Haut, 
Author.of “Legends of the West,” &c. London: 
Wiley and Putnam. 

We must confess to weariness of tales of the Prairie and 

the Red Indian. For.some years past we have been 

deluged with them in the various forms of novels, maga- 

‘#ine stories, and volumes similar to the present-one. At 

first they charmed by the novelty of the scenery, of the 

people, and of the manner of life and thought to which 
they introduced us. But it.soon became apparent that 

Materiais were not abundant; the best of them, were 

epeedily used np; only the lees remained, after Cooper 

and a few of the American novelists, for inferior writers 
to -sport withal.; and stupid work they have made of it. 

The only man who has thrown any freshness over the 

subject and revived the jaded appetite, is the writer 

whose novel published originally, we believe, in Sweden, 
has been very ably translated and abridged in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. When we see a title-page that indi- 
cates a tale whose scene is laid in the back woods, we 
can at once guess what will be the plot, what the charac- 
ters, and almost what the dialogues. The monotony is 
miserable, and it is eyident that one half, at least, of 
those who adopt the theme do so without the ‘slightest 
nal knowledge of the people they are about to press 

into their service; they copy the portraits of some of 
their prodecssogrs, and, with the wonted error of copy- 
ists, they catch the least, and not the most, faithful of the 
es. It may be that Mr. Hat is somewhat better 
acquainted with the American Indians than many who 
have undertaken to make heroes and heroines of them; 
pes there is the same want of freshness which we 
e noticed in all recent writers on the same theme. 

The subject, in truth, is worn out, and it will require a 

first-rate genius to revive its interest. Mr. Hau is an 

ble, a graphic, and a sensible writer, and on any 
hackneyed subject would produce a charming book, 
as the following extract will prove :— 
THE PRAIRIES, 

\) Ft is not easy to describe the sensations of a traveller, unac- 

¢ustomed to such scenery, on first beholding the vast prairies, 

which tha higsim vap P I had henstalne e seen 
were com 3s are. uni ighly , at- 
’ _but as they der a thee Faure a semi of I 





‘til wor rs smaller 





which make into them like so 


capes or promontories, 
and the groves which are interspe: " 


like islands, are in these 
prairies always sufficiently near to be clearly defined to 
the eye, and to give the scene an interesting variety. We sce 
plains, varying from a few hundred acres to several miles in 
extent, not perfectly level, but gently rolling or undulating, 
like the swelling of the ocean when nearly calm. The graceful 
curve of the surface is seldom broken, except when, here and 
there, the eye rests upon one of those huge mounds, which are 
so pleasing to the poet, and so perplexing to the antiquarian. 
The whole is overspread with grass and flowers, constituting a 
rich and varied carpet, in which a ground of lively green is 
ornamented with a profusion of the gaudiest hues, and fringed 
with a rich border of forest and thicket. Deep recesses in the 
edge of the timber resemble the bays and inlets of a lake; 
while occasionally along vista, opening far back into the forest, 
invites the eye to roam off and refresh itself, with the calm 
beauty of a distant perspective. The traveller, as he rides 
along over these smaller prairies, finds his eye continually at- 
tracted to the edges of the forest, and his imagination em- 
ployed in tracing the beautiful outline, and in finding out re- 
semblances between these wild scenes and the most tastefully 
embellished productions of art. The fairest pleasure-grounds, 
the noblest parks of European noblemen and princes, where 
millions have been expended to captivate the senses with Ely- 
sian scenes, are but mimic representations, on a reduced scale, 
of the beauties which are here spread by nature ; for here are 
clumps and lawns, groves and avenues, the tangled thicket, 
and the solitary tree, the lengthened vista, and the secluded 
nook, and all the varieties of scenic attraction, but on a plan 
so extensive, as to offer a wide scope, and an endless succession 
of changes, to the eye. 

There is an air of refinement here, that wins the heart,— 
even here, where no human residence is seen, where no foot 
of man intrudes, and where not an axe has ever trespassed on 
the beautiful domain. It is a wilderness ‘shorn of every 
savage association, a desert that ‘‘ blossoms as the rose.”” So 
different is the feeling awakened from anything inspired by 
mountain or woodland scenery, that the instant the traveller 
emerges from the forest into the prairie, he feels no longer 
solitary. The consciousness that he is travelling alone, and 
in a wilderness, escapes him; and he indulges in the same 

leasing sensations which are enjoyed by one who, having lost 
his way, and wandered bewildered among the labyrinths of a 
savage mountain, suddenly descends into rich and highly cul- 
tivated plains, and sees around him the delightful indications 
of taste and comfort. The gay landscape charms him. He 
is encompassed by the refreshing sweetness and graceful 
beauty of the rural scene; and recognises at every step some 
well-remembered spot, or some ideal paradise in which the 
fancy had loved to wander, enlarged and beautified, and, as it 
were, retouched by nature’s hand, The clusters of trees so 
fancifully arranged, the forest outline so gracefully curved, 
seemed to have been disposed by the hand of taste, for the 
enjoyment of intelligent beings; and so complete is the 
illusion, that it is difficult to dispel the belief that each 
avenue leads to a village, and each grove conceals a splendid 
mansion. Widely different was the prospect exhibited by the 
more northern and central districts of the State. Vast in 
extent, the distant forest was either beyond the reach of the 
eye, or was barely discernible in the shapeless outline of blue, 
faintly impressed on the horizon. As the smaller prairies 
resembled a series of larger and lesser lakes, so these bound- 
less plains remind one of the ocean waste. Here and there a 
solitary tree, torn by the wind, stood alone like a dismantled 
mast in the ocean. As I followed my guide through’ this 
lonély region, my sensations were similar to those ofthe 
voyager, when his bark is launched upon the sea. Alone, in 
a wide waste, with my faithfal pilot only, I was dependent’on 
him ‘for support, guidance, and protection. ‘With little to 
diversify the path, and nothing to please the eye but the car~ 
pet of verdure, which began to pall upon the sense, a f 
of dreariness crept over me—a desolation of the spirit, 
as one feéls when crossed in love, or when very drowsy on & 
hot afternoon, after a fall dinner. But these are feelings 
which, syfios eas shew young mariner, “tis ‘ae 
dispelled. began to find a pleasure in gazing over - 
inérise, uribrokéen waste, in watthing the ‘horizon under the 
Vigud hope of ‘iiteting’ “a traveller; and’ in following tie 
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acer’ with my! eyes as they’ ‘géNoped off-their | agile -formse 
gtowing Be Fe Rae Mire they ‘receded, »until ‘they 
siituik into riothing.’ Somietines I descried a dark-spot at an 
itnihense distatiee; and pointed it out tor my companion with @ 
joy like that of ‘the seaman who ‘discovers a;sail in the distant 
speck which feats-on' the/ocean, When such an, object. hap~ 
penedto be in the! direction,(of,our..path, 1 watcbed it, with 
interest as it,rose and enlarged upon the yision—supposing it 
at/ong moment to, be. @,,solitary horseman, » and” wondering 
what, manner of. saan. onld ig out ‘to be—at, shother, 
sing it might be a wild animal, or a, Waggon, or a pedes- 
OT el, 'e rit bad. seemed to approach’ for hours, J 
ound it to be a free, aly ole we cing 





isd eoeo Margaret: .aTale.. 411; - 
bau ih LGQRTINURD FROM PAGE 720.) ial 
“MARGARET ig represented, as.attending the,church, on 
one, occasion,., She eg been kept from it, by the 
orders of her.reputed father, and by the example of the 
rest of the family: but. at Jength,. she, was ,permitted to 

ify her curiosity by visiting the mysterious meeting. 


atily } ! 
Having been used to gather flowers ih the woods on the 
a she pr ri rae largely with them, On 

er way, she, attempted to convey some of them into the 
window of .a murderer's cell; and the prison-keeper, a 
coarse person,.in therexercise of his vocation, thought it 
his duty to driye her away... She went into, the church 
at a,time when, her, entrance disturbed the quict, of the 
Service, and therefore did-not receive a very cordial wel- 
come, At its close, she: Mended the recitation of the 
catechism, whieh, ta be sure, was not much calculate 
either, to attract. or enlighten ;, and from this variety of 
‘Sabba experience,-she_1§. very unfavgurably impressed 
with the, chargeter and Mevotion of Christiane, and with 
the, religion whose. name they bear, If, the intended 
moral is, that gaolers should permit free communication 
wath, their prisoners under ‘sentence of death, theré’ are 
strong reasons why it should not.be;, but if. it is inti- 
mated that such men as Mr,Shooks should ‘not hold 
that, office, #t is probable that there were not many at the 
fame. so rough Ae ibe as he. Tf itis meant, that 
Teligious worship should shave. ai alr’ more yéniat and 


inviting, this 1s determined by the taste and ‘spirit of the 
ead sche attinehS. t that ‘day. 


a asian ss was'the order’ o 
icult, We hig aoe to devise a regular eet- 
uid have muc attract on, or be of much 
mediate benefit, to the young; and yet, on, the whole, 
Gt is better that ‘serviebs’ should” be “attended even by 
‘those who do not'at the time fully, comprehend the pur- 
eyes which, they answer; because experience ‘shows, 
‘that, if that day is neglected or given to ‘self-indulgence 
‘in youth, ‘habits ‘are, forttied which aré néver afterwards 
‘altered. Thete needed, doubtless. to be'a relenting from 
‘the strictness “of former ‘tithes, Kecadse! what was suited 
.t9 their. habits of tholight ani feelings not’ so to'purs. 
_Ehis comes mut alice ni; the danger ‘is tliat: which’ at- 
tends all’ simiMr chahiges, that of switiging to’ an extreme 
on the opposite side. oo. ww aad 
“The manner in which’ Margaret is brought into an 
acquaintance with the Saviour, and to an acknowledg- 


menp sfchis aleims onthe heapt, in cone wbich,) mith all 


a 


our tem In reviewlnog, swe coniess ourselves unable 
Ag understand, If the author walked anere decidedly 
With, the company, of antic. speculators, whose. reason re- 
Jets the idea; ofa .minaguigus. revelation, to:t yma) 
Face, while. they. think it, perfectly natural that each, indi- 
-Vidual should. baye;:miracles; and an. of his 
-bumn, we, should iknow. what, toi think; of vit, certainly ; 
othough, likethe:intredyection of Neptune and olus into 
‘a modern logebeok, it would throw doubts on the sound- 
inbes of the skipper's° tind and the reality! ofthe'voyage. 
“But whitetheisymipathied of the duthor appear to learrih 
se isivefra 
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i rete ee revived in: the: visions:ef the night, it 
eat ee rem of her conversion into the 
regions of fable, and:destroys all our interest in tracing 
the influences brought to bear, on her mind and. heart, 
Surely the -writer: cannot.su it. common, that a child, 
from her own resources, should be able to form a pers 
feet idea of the Saviour, to:write.the gospel of John, and 
to apply the instructions: contained.|in it totheciroum- 
stances in Which:she:lived. «(This would. evidently -be a 
Pees: miracle: than would be implied in. regarding, the 
‘as ‘a-miraculous disclosure. 2; But, either sup 


"| tion’ takes this, icantly achtenttes 00 of the; 
s , 


life; it-shéw the [influences about ope 
ber_are not sufficient to/atcount. for ‘her spiritual 
development’ ; -and (as: supernatural ;comnantunications 
aré not dlways'to be hadiim real Jifejust.when and, where 
they afte wanted, this passage has the! same. effect, as if, 
in the: history: of some. difficult, way faxing, the traveller 
should be represented! 2s, bérne\on the wings, of angels 
ovér some: mountain: pass which sas. peculiarly difficult 
to! tread. This'yision, though it is peoraseliy conceived, 
and, had it stood. by itself; might haye.been impressive 
and striking; but! for some defect.of reverence, is but, an 
injury fo the story.) After it, weiknow not;what to.think 
Margaret; whether as, 4) visionary, enthusiast, who 
exalts :bér fancies into solid:realities, ‘or,as one who, has 
been favoured with a direct, personal communication 
from en highs: :«: IOLST OF BE9NSRTATTSC 16 SAITItOte 


“A notherperson who 
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ie titrodacedcabeub thieotionetb 


d | Margaret, or rather thrown’/in her way, in’ the: 


of ‘the story, is a young lady: ‘whom: she>méets>im her 
rambles; who ‘chodses'to decorate herself withi mystery, 
and to ‘beat no’ other than the mamé of Rests!) Ttafter- 
watds' appéare that she is ‘related’ to) Margarety afuthe 
eiyeum é; that the (grandfather of the latter mabried' 
@ sister of Rose’s grandmother, éntitles: her: to :thatodis-. 
tinetiorn,<which ¢ertaihly, bad a riearer-connection:with 
@ person of ‘the other sex been im question; would »nodt 
have brought her-within ithe ‘prohibited degrees.»; She 
was thedaughtér of @ clergyman, and, im: time of pre- 
vailing’ réligious itvterest had (joindt) the »church of cher 
father; bat°being naturally capricious! 4nd fond) of ex- 
‘citement, she grew! weary of religious duties! and devo- 
tions, “atid allowed an adventurer: to! .gainvan Interest: in 
‘her Dheart,--an interest which, ‘as-the individual is de- 
scribed, must ‘have been wholly owing to her sentimental 
‘vein, and hat ho exeuge in’ her’ lover's ' personal: attrat- 
tions) | By this ‘association her) character! is! so) much 
injared, that she is» madé. the: subject! sof: discipline; »bé- 
‘comes’an outcast’ from society; !and causes) the ruin and 
death’ of her parerits‘and the madness of her sisters: ‘The: 
‘reader is afterwards greatly!relieved to find:that she had 
ronly to 'teproach herself with, :indiseretion ;sbot she: did 
hot ‘appear to! think it»worth while!torcleat! up her :tepu- 
| tation atthe times jandi hikes many others im bimilar cit- 
‘cumstances, was exceedingly bitter: against: the) world’s 
whcharitableress, ‘without! any! self/apbraiding for: that 
foolish; defiance of: itso habits: :and epinidns which: had 
~brought> its) censures) down. Owing :ta: her: disgust at 
‘this -sociéty, she:vrenounces »Christiamty ,!oat~ if: the 
Saviour’s° influence «was: responsible. for ‘her’ sufferings, 
‘and passes! on ‘to atheismiwithout ‘By a@ process 
of ‘reasoning like that im;Cabo,< if.th ‘a Powerabove, 
‘he! must :delight:in virtue; and that which he delights; in- 
“must be:happy,’ finding’herselfiinhappy and: unhonoured, 
hshe ‘could: imagine no. svayy though» possibly, seme one 
might» have: been > pointed uty: to: eseape | from» thie: in- 
hference that no auehi Being existediooShe appears: ta 


have been cured sot haey yattachment:iof a cyoung 
“man: aviio owas ( rds ay Ae ofo the: !com- 
Smumity 2 cit: was rather) the dight | pf othe shoney~mosn 
nthan that .ofitrathswhith: removed ithe darkness: of her 
-s0ul.0/@n!! theo whole; hensentrance:onstheoscen’ isca 
misfortunes te: the story.2> Thenintended intotal, svhjch 
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robdbly ie;!'tHat°w epirithardened ‘hy severity: is: ta: be 
siren’ fi only by kindmess; mightihave beens presented 
i's leds questionable way. °’ With) her: paraded cmayst 
aiid selfuglorifying ‘remorse, Rose only’ bangs) on 
wheels of the narrative, which were somewhat overladent 


before, t O38 910% ‘ f tT awo 138 I 
‘ua We should also object to the instrumentality through 
which Margaret is ‘brought to: am) acquaintance, with 
Christian truth ; not’that the character: of (Mr. Evelyn 
#8’ hot well conceived; or that his»conversations are:not 
well; sustained on ‘his part, °-In ¢ this »respeet;shechas 
preatly the’ advatitage of: the subject: of: his: struction; 
who, when she“hears of Lachtyma Christi, expresses: her 
wish’ to’ drink’a’ barrel full of those tears, andi speaks of 
herself, ‘after' what he ‘has isaid to “her, as; ‘filled ;té-die- 
tention.’ © These’ may’ be touches! of! matarey: but they 
ate not inl perfeet keeping’ withy her refinement and eleva: 

Bat without criticizing these: matters, it: stemis to 
Us ‘that ‘the dloquenesof a lover; howevericonvandifig, is 
not'the sort of logic best euited to the eccasion 1 We 

€ seen doctritial cohversions b ht ‘dboutyander 
sneh’ '¢ireuinstances, with marvellous expedition ;, ‘un- 
‘wsual views were’ taade’ perfectly satisfactory,:: and: doc+ 
tines with which ‘the faith was ‘¢onfounded ‘before :-be- 
Catne atone Gleat'as the day, when seen im the light of 
love. But though such converts ave neversembarrassed 
Dy ‘doubts; ‘and are proof against all objections, it is: our 


misfortune or perverseness to rejoice morefin dheserwho 


dave: iless!iclearhess,of vision, aid @ faith, less; omni- | |; 


worqus and triumphant, . Wevhere noi ebjection,te the 
‘agentiemployed, except the irelation. which; is established 


scoungeiand -pest.of social existence at the, present, day, 


not cdnfined to religious subjects and interests, as many, 
ww their;-simplicity,, appear. to. imagine; but boldly set 


forth” on the» brazen front: of politieal parties; famey 
in morabassociations, and:indulged with chi 
like' uii¢orisciousness and excess by those avho maintain 
that thought shall be free, without mucly idea,» however, 
of allowing, that privilege to any thoughts but their own, 
“4 ‘Thotgh Margaret is sad at loging her place; by ‘the 
salary of which she hoped ‘to’ sérve her friends, while shé 
as of service to the children of her charge; she found 
efore long that she had gained in the public estimation 
by her sincerity; jt was shown to be genuine by her 
faithful discharge of her duty before. Her dismissal 
gives the author an bpportunity of presenting one of his 
gest characters.—Tony, the negro batber, drummer, and 
ddler of ‘the village. ‘Such a person ‘is comrorily’ re- 
presentéd in’ the broadést caricature; bat his portrait is 
drawn. by the author with great forbearance and success, 
The effort of Such persons to express themselves in eles 
gan Jangiage ig given in terme ‘sufficiently’ ladicro} 
and without excess ; while the earnest attachment. an 
hearty kindness which’ are found in their best forms‘in 
that unfortunate race, are made to appear in some Gf the 
tragical scenes through which the story is Ted. The 
bapae begs Margaret to let him decorate ber head after 
the , voluminous, fashion of the day,’ saying, “Your 
brother, Chilion has done gréat, favours edits gentleman 
meaning himself] in the musical profession ;' and if’ the 
mistress would let him try his‘tongs on, her head, it 
would make, great, commendations.” Her’ friend Déa- 








-between himand- thé snbject/of shis. teachings his/ views 
arsiwell definéf and expressed, :his «spirit. kind and fox- 
dhearing;>:and: Mith: the: deal sd rerhronarsygh 8 a | 


‘moderation the more) valtiable.becausejnat ten: found | 


‘@thongst 0 innovators; «byt» whieh sis more, sehessary, to | See 


Ahem: than is: generally :imaginéd,: net perbaps. forspro- | 
‘ducing sudden impressions, but; for, ancomplishing: use- 
fut r im the thoughts and. ways.of MOBorud! ova! 
-Sff Before:Margaret:comes under bis influenee; hotvever, 
‘she hhasibeen compiled to sead a daxk page, in: the hie- | 
tory off lifé, :Whem she; had become sufficiently mature | 





iw yeats; she was employed’ to :teaely the village school ae ith 
140 Ws, 


forthe'younger:scholars::;) She enterédapon! the -trast 


com Ramsdill, an. éxcellent ‘portrait’ of ‘New ‘Engl; 
character, manifests . his ° tis athy’ in ‘his shes 
and, friendly way; and ‘a family “of Quakers’: is” t- 
troduced, who have a ‘fellow-fecling “for one’ who 
Seems, ta follow the inner light, and Who telieve, by their 
‘simple anid delicate, attentions, the sensé'of desertion 
which ber loss of office wag calculated to bite. On her 
sway home, she calls at the oaihe of the leys, 2 poor 

nd intemperate family, and_ there is met with tokens of 
tates and confidence, which shew that the outward 
agtwhich removed her from her station was, po expres- 
} the real feeling of the community toward her. 
visit. we. would refer, as one of those descriptions 


-with’ pleasuréyintetested her-pupils: ty her:anjmatdd antl (in, which this writer. is eminently happy. Had. these 


manners; and was fast! establishing’ an: :in- 
fluence! among) them; when! it:appeaved that, she had, not 
used the little-manual of faith which :had{been! formerly 
béew taught ‘ini thess¢hool.!; As stheré sere some: who 
were jealous: ofsher standing, and:all} theught :savered 
of\presumption in her:to: dispense with-a dorm {sosderefl, 
iahe was sealed: to. account fer so, dding; and while: all 
wondered Jat ‘her temierity;) and |-the ‘master, » though oa 
-seoffer himself; was afraad:toi defend her;she maintained, 
-‘firmiy:and gently, that she conidimet teach what:she ‘did 
ot waderstand. », In:this! she, was doubtless right;:/but 
Sitiwas hot:strange tht the villagers should Have: insisted 


ion’ what! they: had: bedm taught: to-eoisidersé impbxtant. |. . 
‘The difficulty iniall such casew ié the spirit) of} exélusive- | 


-miess}: which hassteirdéts in our natural -selfishness, -aaicl 


eontrites: to: manifest itself in: pare ba gm ofr da- | 


amestic, socidl, and! réligious life; gmen istolerantiof 
each other's proceedings and: dpimionss, »and.giving them 
‘@ plea.ofconsciente undet which: they: may, indulge their 
passionsias they widk:/ It }is: mdty easily ‘dislodged : {nom 
othe ‘heart ;:id ie opedthing: to exclaim dagainstijt cin othe 
-conductiofdthersy and: antotherta release durselves ifrom 
ats~powep; oAtcorilingly, we isét itiexhibitedsi somedf 
uts/aqost bitter and -wengeful forms! in: those whe boast 
-theofreddoin of:theig séuls.:) Vey: havé:ne:wordsofcan- 


strorigsehough sti, tathemarsowness of those 
siebch ao thby ob ff ete atte ene tke thay pate 


sout the most ferventseornsand: hatredy om!alla who. |pre- 
demine tdodifter frém-themstles.;1 Phis intolerance jb the 


separate, scenes been thrown disconnected into a sketch- 
‘book, we hardly know. any descriptions of, life, as it is in 
our smaller villages, whie would compare with them in 
Bf lity, freshness, and power. _We cannot say so much - 
tot cher, interviews with Raxman, the: Lothario. of, hér 
Amend Rose, whom she encounters on ‘her way home. 
“He,appears to have been detached by her old grand- 
fat if for the, purpose of gaining her, good. graces; a 
purpose, which. would jhaye been. mare eae accom- 
lished by. keeping bimeell out of her sight... No reader 
Maula hays been sorty, had he absented himself from the 


(Te be gpntinugd.) °°” 
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': YOURNAL” OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





U'CURious Mipsduidn Certivony,—The Park’ of Lyme, 
‘whith 18 Very extensive, is‘ célebrated ‘for the ‘fine flavour of its 
‘Venison, and’ contains a herd of wild ¢attle, the’ rémaing of ‘a 
breed: which has been kept here from time immemorial, and is 
’supposed. indigenous: In the lust eentury a custom was-ob- 
. served here. ‘of idriving: the’ deer round the ipark: about ‘mid- 
\suinmer, or Pather earlier, ¢ollecting themiin.a body before the 
-house; and thea’éwinming then. through: pool of water, with 
which the exhibition terstinated)) Theresia) a large ptivt of it 





chy Vitrares,; after acpeinting| by, T. Smith, representing Lynie 
Pork during the performance of ithe, annual raed with 

& - 
ton Hills in,the distancey and in the foragrnnnd the greak body 


pearegnast Yala off hears ane. Lancashire, a5 far, as. 
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of the deer passing through the pool, the last just entering it, 
and the old stags-emerging on the opposite bank, two of which 
are contending wi i 

being too tender to combat with, This ‘‘art of driving the 
deer’’ like a herd of ordinary cattle, is stated on a monument, 

Disley, to have been first perfected by Joseph Watson, who 

ied in the year 1753, at the age of 104, ‘‘ having been park- 

at Lyme more than sixty-four years.’’ The custom, 

» appears not to have been peculiar to Lyme, as Dr. 

describes, in his ‘‘ Account of Townley” (the seat 

of a collateral line of Legh), ‘‘ near the summit of the park, 

and where it declines to the south, the remains of a large pool, 

through which tradition reports that the deer were driven by 

their keepers in the manner still practised in the park at 
Lyme.’’—Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 

Tue Horse-cHarMER.—Doubtless, our readers must have 
heard of the extraordinary gift said to be possessed by an 
Irishman named Sullivan, who exercised a power over horses 
that no other horsebreaker in the united kingdom ever ob- 
tained, by means of whispering. He is, therefore, better 
known in the sporting circles by the sobriquet of ‘‘ the Whis- 
perer.”’ It may not be known that the grandson of this ex- 
traordinary man (George Church), who practises the art of 
horsebreaking and training in Sydney, possesses the secret of 
charming this noble animal which gained for his grandsire so 
much celebrity. We have had frequent opportunities lately 
of witnessing his performances, and ean confidently vouch for 
his skill. He will take a wild unbroken colt from the bush, 
and in twenty-four hours make him so docile and obedient, 
without severe treatment, that the animal,"at command, will 
lie down under him, feigning death, and remain until roused 
from the apparent stupor into which he has been thrown, by 
mesmeric passes, and slight manipulation (as it appears to us) 
On the nervous system, by a slight touch of a rattan. The 
animal will then lick the face of the operator, put his tongue 
in his mouth, and whisper in his ear at a signal. Church will 
then lie down on the broad of his back, and place the animal’s 
fore-foot on the pit of his stomach, also his hind-foot in his 
teeth, without danger of being pressed too hard. When the 
horse is relieved from the stupor into which he appears to have 
been thrown, he resists a repetition of the operation as long as 
he-can, until, subdued by the irresistible charm of this extra- 
ordinary man, he relapses into the mesmeric state, and is then 
passively obedient to his. will—Sydney Sentinel. 

“AW EXTRAORDINARY’ SpectMEN or THE SuN Firs has 
been found on the Dorsetshire coast. It measured in length 
six feet si inches, being very round; it was in thickness fully 
four feet six inches, and'two feet broad. There were found 
attached to the head and body five small pilot fish, said to be 
its constant companions. The jaws, instead of ordinary teeth, 
are garnished with an ivory substance, divided into a series of 
lamine, the whole resembling a parrot’s beak. This beak 
really consists of true teeth united together, succeeding each 
other in proportion as the anterior teeth or Jamine are worn 
by trituration. This fish (Orthagoriscus mola) is one of those 
whose dorsal and posterior fin below are united to a deep 
caudal fin, of which there seem to be two long wing-like 
points. The short sun fish, which this appears to be, is some- 
times seen floating in our seas with little motion, appearing, 
abit ties on one side, like a fish dying, or dead. Some of 
these reach a great size. Mr. Neil, aceording to Knight, said 
respecting another sun fish that had been brought to him, the 
fishermen informed .him that they observed it was swimming 
along sideways, with its back fin frequently above watér ; it 
seemed to be a‘stupid dull fish, and made little or no attempt 
to escape, but allowed one of the sailors to put his hands under 
it, and lift it fairly into the boat. The sun fish is generally 
mentioned as remarkable for its phosphorescence. It is con- 
sidered by Mr. Couch, Knight adds, to be migratory, and 
keeps at the bottom, feeding on In calm weather 





day week, whilst passing Gatcombe-park, he heard the shrill 
and continued cry of a rabbit. His dog stopped at the moment, 
and looked wistfully at something in the hedge whence the cry 
seemed to proceed. Being encouraged, the dog, to the sure 
prise of several spectators, brought out a large hedgehog, 
which had seized the unfortunate rabbit, and was making her. 
supper from him whilst still alive. Both of the ears were 
eaten, and the brute was in the act of gnawing a hole in his 
body just behind the ribs, when disturbed by the dog. Our 
informant took home both hedgehog and rabbit. Hedgehogs 
are known to be very destructive to game and poultry, by 
carrying away the eggs and devouring them, when upon the 
point of being hatched ; we were, however, until this, ignorant 
of the fact, that they could manage to destroy live rabbits. 
Hants Independent. 

OrnitnoLocy.—A pair of that beautiful species bir 
commonly called the ox-eye, are at present nourishing a b: 
of young ones which have been hatched in the interior of @ 
bust of Lord Byron, standing on a pedestal in the garden of a 
gentleman in Hope Park, Edinburgh. It appears that time 
or some casualty had worn a hole in the crown of the bust, 
and by this the birds had entered, formed their nest inside, 
and brought forth their young. 

Sineutar PaenomENon.—On Tuesday week, about half. 
past two o’clock in the afternoon, a sudden whirlwind carried 
away several waggon-loads of hay from a field belonging to 
Miss Clay, on the Osmaston-road, Derby. The hay was sus- 
pended in the air for nearly half an hour, and gradually fell, 
spreading over the neighbouring fields and gardens. With 
the exception of the particular locality, not a breath of air was’ 
stirring.— Notts Mercury. } 

Perririgp Human Mummy.—The Geelong Advertiser 
reports that there is now to be seen at the Retreat Hotel, 
South Geelong, a stone which was found on the banks of the 
Leigh, which bears every appearance of a petrified mummy, 
or human body. The head, nose, ears, and chin, are in good 
proportion, the neck and shoulder-blade also well developed ; 
but the hips and thighs are twisted half round, as if the body 
had been crushed by a heavy substance jalling upon it. Whe- 
ther the stone be really what it appears to be or not, it is 
nevertheless a singular curiosity. The stone appears to be 
hollow, except in the head.—South Australian Registar. 

A Wett-stockep Larper.—Mr. Thomas Pearson, of 
Poo! Bank, Crosthwaite, shot in Low Park, the other day, 
near Witherslack, a bustard hawk, or, as it is locally termed, @ 
buzzard. In the nest of the voracious bird were found three 
rabbits, one hare, one pheasant, three mice, one rat, two : 
worms, and a blackbird. Both worms had their heads off. 
—Kendal Mercury. 

Express Ripinc.—The most extraordinary feat in the 
way of express riding, in modern times, was accomplished by 
a boy aged fifteen years, Fred. Tyler, who brought the news 
of the battles of the 8th and 9th ult. from Montgomery to 
Mobile. The distance, 190 miles, was accomplished in thir- 
teen hours, and during the entire night he caught and saddled 
his horses, none of which were in readiness, as he was not 
looked for by those having the horses in charge. He was re- 
warded with a contribution purse of 70 dollars.—New Or- 
leans Paper. 








(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the uti 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of 
riences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel= 
ling both abroad and at home.) 
LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 


ON 


CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Lerrex VII. 

HAvE you survived my latest? I dare not say my last; and 
have ron pel a courage to await rama ates the i 
postman ? now your, perience in perusal ; man 
bore up against ‘ Sir Charles Grandison’’ without a murmur, 
and who read the Great Cyrus without a sigh— “ 
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over the drone-iest, and the drowsiest page of HANSARD, who 
can withstand the influence even of Dutch Commentators, 
takes to Vatrex or BrnxersHoek, as naturally as girls of 
fifteen do to “* Tales of the Heart,’’ Statesmen to “* Blue 
Books,’’ and Secretaries of all communities and of every capa- 
city to ‘“ Minutes,” ‘“* Extracts of Proceedings,’’ and *‘ Re- 
solutions,’’ can also, and I am proud to avow it, say with great 
truth, “‘ pray continue,”’ tell us of all you see’’—** of all you 
examine’’—-‘‘ we are never weary of reading,’’ ‘‘ only promise 
you will write.” To the which, with a due suppression of all 
mental vanity, in verity I accede, cheered and sustained amid 
my conscientious prolixity, by the hope that the worst effort of 
my intellectual communications will be only to procure you a 
deeper and more habitual enjoyment of slumber. 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 


I propose now to continue my description of the public 
buildings. Of the Royal Palace it is unnecessary to speak. 
It is imposing from its vast size, but has no particular claims 
to architectural merit. The rooms within are regal, but it is 
impossible to describe them ; indeed the interiors of all conti- 
nental palaces may be briefly described, thus, asa series of 
large rooms hung with red velvet, state beds, old china, and 
presents from the Emperor of Russia. Next to the Museum, 
the Arsenal is probably the most attractive to the stranger, at 
least to one who, like Uncle William, is slightly smitten with 
the military fever, who places a most unhesitating confidence 
in Napier, whom he extolleth daily, and talks familiarly of 
S1norne, whose works he hourly prays may sell well. 

The Arsenal undoubtedly possesses great merit. Its quali- 
ties are strictly in relation to its purpose, being plain, massive, 
and appropriately ornamented. It consists of two stories ; the 
facades are decorated with pilasters, and the enriched cornice 
and balustrade which surmount them are heightened by a pro- 
fasion of trophies and emblematic sculpture by ANDRE Scuv- 
TER, who died in 1714. This building is considered as the 
finest in Berlin, an opinion founded not so much, I think, upon 
any striking originality, any special merit in design, as. upon 

agreeable impression it creates of propriety, harmony, and 
completeness. It is as a good idea rightly expressed, aud owes 
not.a little to its situation, serving by its solidity to counter- 
poise the vast mass of the palace, and ranging well with the 
other edifices around. Opposite to this is the Opera House. 
This was destroyed by fire, as you may remember, in October, 
1843, and has since been magnificently restored by the present 
king, who. committed the task to C. LANGHANS and 
Deener, the former the son of the architect of the Branden- 
burg Gate, and already favourably known by works he had 
superintended in the theatre at Breslau. The exterior re- 
mained unaltered, except in some slight details, such as the 
elevation of the roof. It is about two hundred and seventy 
feet long, and one hundred and ten feet wide, with a portico of 
fluted Corinthian columns supporting a pediment ornamented 
with allegorical statues. The other sides are divided by 
handsome windows, and the whole building has a good effect. 
But it is the interior of which I would particularly speak. 
This has been entirely restored in the Rénaissance style. The 
form is that of an elongated circle ; the fronts of the hoxes and 
the pilasters are white, relieved with rich decorations in gold; 
the hangings are of dark crimson velvet. A row of caryatides, 
executed in white scagliola, supports the second tier of boxes, 
and however fabulous the origin of the employment of these 
figures in architecture, they are well placed here. The 
ar me strikes you the moment you enter the house. 
is of extraordinary th, and contains within it three 
large private boxes forthe royal family, and rine others, toge- 
ther with a gallery. This part of the house is not only archi- 
tecturally the most beautiful, but also the most richly decorated. 
Eight statues, sculptured by WickmaNn, in white marble, 
Tepresenting various “tragic ‘effects, such as‘ grief, anger, &c., 
are arranged on each side, parallel with the first tier of boxes, 
whilst the ceiling throughout has been, together with the other 
decorations, executed by Professor Scuorpr, except the royal 
lodge, which occupies the entire extent of the house, directly 
the ‘stage, which'was painted by Professor Kiover. 
Gack mary other graceful decorations, twelve medallion 
of the most eminent German composers of the past, 

suchas Giuck, Mozart, BertHoven, and Weser, are in- 
troduced, and the entire fittings are conducted upon a scale of 





ceed the richness of the effect produced ; a flood of light is 
and | shed down'from a large central chandelier of most appropriate 


design, and the whole scene. impresses you with the feeling that 
you are in a building appropriated to intellectual pleasure, the 
symbol of refinement and wealth. You will say this is very 
natural, the theatres of the Continent being, in general, either 
national buildings supported by the public funds, or adjuncts 
of the court. I admit it, and wish from all my heart, we ab- 
jured our puritanic politics in this respect, would support the 
national drama in a national way, and an opera royally. The 
stage rightly condueted is a daily impressive moral lesson, and 
serves to purify taste, and direct opinion. Left to chance; » 
matter of individual speculation, its support depends precisely 
upon the condition of opinion. This will vary not only ace 
cording to the sliding-scale of the most casual influences, but 
be affected also by the character of those who support the 
drama. If the higher classes stand aloof, and the middle hold 
it in abhorrence, what remains?—An audience not unfre- 
quently of the idle, the dissipated, or the indifferent ; those 
who require a stimulant to a bad taste, or morbid love of hor- 
rors. Consider the present state of the British stage, and ask 
yourself, admitting its utility, do we conduct it for the people 
as becomes a wealthy intellectual nation? Never mind the 
howlings of all the Great and Little Bethels of Great Britains 
we do not; and if the stage be the school-house, as the Be~ 
thelites say, of Satan, it is the consequence of the conduct-of 
that government and those moralists who have left it unculti- 
vated, the wild unweeded garden which it is. 

You, who in private have the play allowed, 

Ought to mamtain your suffrage to the crowd. 

The captive, once submitted to your bands, 

You should protect from death by vulgar hands. 

The theatre in the Gend’Armes Platz was erected by 
ScHINKEL, and is, unquestionably, a monument worthy of his 
genius. Count Raczinsx1 says he knows no edifice of any 
country or period of which the proportions and principal fagade 
are more entirely in accordance with what he conceives to be 
the requisites of high art. The front consists of a portico of 
six ionic pillars, resting upon @ lofty flight of steps, which sup- 
port a pediment decorated with allegorie sculpture, above 
which there is an attic, or indeed, another pediment, similarly 
enriched. The outline of the building is severely simple, and 
it is hardly possible to produce greater effect, when relying 
upon such few resources. If itde not entirely please you, this 
arises from the wings which are divided into two great 
being pierced throughout with windows so a.ranged, that to 
me they appeared to fritter away all the breadth of the building, 
and to reduce it to a vast mass of pigeon-holes. Yet, such is 
the power of genius, you strive to reconcile yourself with its 
creations, and become allied to them in feeling, no matter how 
opposed to all those prejudices which opinion or long-cherished 
predilection for any special style are apt to nourish. Beauty 
is a Protean deity, and exists in many types—in the calm 
brilliancy of heaven, the sweep of the storm-sky, the roar of 
the mighty ocean, its murmuring ripple on the sand, in the 
endless variation of landscape scenery, in form, sound, imita- 
tion and expression. I never could be a worshipper of one 
poet, or of one great artist ;. were I so, genius invariably 
won me from genius, until I became as one who turns for a 
moment from the altar of RAPHAEL, to offer incense to Corn- 
REGGIO. This feeling is, I think, so appropriately expressed 
by OZLENSCHLAGER, in his tragedy of ** Correggio,”’ that.t 
am tempted to extract the passage :— 

Till now Raphael’s Madonna 
Had all mine admiration ;—in my heart : 
She ruled. alone, But now, once more, Maria— 
Another and the same—smiles out upon me, 
With more of woman’s tenderness and love 
Maternal,—less of queenly ity. 
Raphael, indeed, has wed 
With divine, but thou hast brought from heaven 
Etherial spirits here in mortal frames 
Submissively to dweil. 

Nevertheless, I admit I remained firm in my heresy of 
not admiring the New Theatre so much ‘as I desired. The 
interior, however, is excellent, and the concert room merits 
the praise it universally receives, ‘ot’ only for its beauty Of 
proportion, but for its chaste style of decoration. 'N 4 
can exceed the inexhaustible fertility of Scutxer’s imagina- 
tion in this respect; the 1 creations of his: fancy meet 
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“The meeting for the ensuing autumn of the three choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester is now fixéd for the 
second week in September, the festival occupying nearly the 
whole week.— Musical World. 

Jenny Linp.—The “Swedish Nightingale” has left 
Vienna. She took leave of the public in La Sonnambula, and 
the enthusiasm of the audience seems to have been absolutely 
frantic. Showers of wreaths and bouquets fell incessantly ; the 
first of them, it is said, having been thrown by Fanny Elssler. 
After the performance crowds of people followed her home, 
and remained singing and shouting under her windows till 
daybreak. Mdlle., Lind. has been engaged to give twelve per- 
formances in September next, at the Royal Theatre at Munich, 
&t the rate of 1,000 florins (1007. sterling) for each. 

Mavame CiArme Hennette aND MapAME Bomptant’s 
Concert.—The concert given by these two ladies at the Ha- 
nover-square-rooms, was attended by a crowded audience. 
Madame Bompiani is a pianist; well known in the fashionable 
Circles; though we have never before heard her in public. 
Her performances were of the ultra modern ‘school; a 
fantasia by Prudent, and @ tarantella by Dohler ;—a species of 
music which, even in the hands of Madame Pleyel, has few 
charms for us ; though certainly it exhibited the fair performer’s 
mastery of all the difficulties of the instrument. Madame 
Hennelle is a singer of merit, who has been advantageously 
heard both at the Philharmonic and the Ancient Con- 
certs. Among the pieces she sang, the most remarkable was 
a Cantigue de Noel, or Christmas Carol, by Adolphe Adam ; 
which. she delivered with much expression. It was accom- 
panied on the melodium, a new instrument, which seems to be 
a kind of seraphine. Its effect was by no means striking. 
The only other novelty of the evening was the charming violin- 
eello playing of Signor Casella, who seems to understand the 
true genius and character of the instrument. In playing the 
beautiful. melody, A ¢e, O Cara, from the Puritani, he emu- 
lated Rubini and Mario in the vocal tone and expression which 
he threw into it; and-he did not injure the effect of his tone 
and: expression by- introducing a single bar of nonsensical 
fiddling. 

Rossint.—The Gazetie Musicale states that M. Leon 
Pillet, the manager of the Italian Opera at‘Paris, has gone to 
Bologna on a visit to Rossini, respecting a ‘new opera to be 

need by the great maestro. M. ‘Pillet is: accompanied by 

« Gustave Vaez, the author of the libretto, and by M. Nieder- 
mayer; the eminent eomposer, in order to assist’ him’ in the 
musical arrangements. An opera from the pen of Rossini, 
after an interval of nearly twenty years, will be a ‘‘ great fact” 
in the musical world. 

The Académie Royale de Musique, at Paris, has produced-a 
new opera, entitled David, Opéra-Biblique, en 3 actes. The 
music, by M. Mermet,.a young composer, is said to possess 
considerable merit. The character of David is performed by 
Madame Stolz ; and the other characters are Saul, his daugh- 
ter Michal, Jonathan, Goliah, and the Witch of Endor. 
Notwithstanding the present rage for the production of French 
pieces on our stage, this opera certainly will never appear in 
an English dress. 

M. Benepict.—His Majesty the King of Wiirtemberg has 
been: pleased to honour M. Benedict with the Gold Medal of 
Merit, as an acknowledgment of the dedication to his Majesty 
of M. Benedict's opera, The Brides of Venice. 

Musicat Gossie:—The French have been making David 
(not M. Félicien, but the original Psalmist): ridiculous at the 
Grand Opera: M. Mermet’s opera on that subject being, on 
every hand, pronounced a failure. The new ‘ David,” in- 
deed, is as cruelly lashed as the former one was injudiciously 
overpraised; by that, very impressionable writer’ M. -Berlioz. 
By the way, this-eriti¢-composer has been: called’ in, with his 
music, to add a splendour to the Lille fetes, on the inaugura- 
tion of the Paris.and Brussels: Railway. At the municipal 
fetes at Mons, there have been prizes given. for the. best mili- 
tary. music... The art, too, is to:take its part in-the inaugura- 
tion of the memorial to Simon Stévin, the decimal calculator, 
Which is. to take place early. next month, at Bruges. ‘The in. 
auguration of Rossini’s statue at L/ Académie: is» over; and 
hasbeen immediately followed (as our comrades across the 
water sarcastically bid us observe): by a propitiatory i 
tien to Bologna, on the:part.ef the manager. He will hardly, 
We divine, win a work from Rossini, till he can announce to 


expedi-. 








that shrewd maestro singers as vs as fyfaine. The bust of 
Palestrina, command ty his Majesty the King of Prussia, at 
the instance of Spontina, from M. Wolff, the sculptor, is now 
placed in the Vatican ; its imauguration, in March last, having 
been, till now, overlooked by the journals.—The latest tidings 
of'Mdlle. Lind’s movements are, that she has ‘ signed” for 
Munich in’ September.—Mdlle. Viardot Garcia has been com- 
pelled to throw up her brilliant engagement'in Russia by the 
severity of the climate.—A composer is announced on his 
way from America—who, if we are to put trust in eulogies, is 
to be the composer of his epoch. His nameis Fry, and ‘his 
training has been that of a journalist —Atheneum. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


TuE past week has been as barren ‘of novelty in the theatrical 
world as the theatres themselves, for the most part, are barren 
of audiences, CHARLES. MATHEWS and ‘his ever-green spouse’ 
have returned to the PRiINcEss’s, where they. are playing their, 
most popular characters, very well supported by the rest. of the 
company. The Busy Body was given. on Thursday, a capital 
play, very excellently rendered; CHARLES MatHews’ Mar- 
plot is decidedly one of his very best studies. The CUSHMANS, at 
the HAYMARKET, are pursuing their s-ries of the Shakesperian 
characters.—-The ADELPHI is one of the few theatres which have 
not to complain of their houses; there is a crowd every night, 
attracted at present by the revival of The Green Bushes, Mrs«’ 
FITzZWILLIAM having returned. from the country.—At the 
Frencn Piays Mademoiselle Desyazet took, her benefit om 
Wednesday, and, we should imagine, reaped a rich harvest ; not 
one farthing, however, more than her great abilities merit. The 
season at this theatre is about to terminate.—The ETHIOPIAN 
SINGERS, too, worthy of all praise, will shortly close their en- 
gagement with Mr. MitcHELL:~The operatic season at the 
SURREY is commenced: we will be there to hear. 

JULLIEN’s Concerts, at. Covent GARDEN.—JULLIEN 
has brought out more novelties,.. During the past week he has: 
introduced that magnificent singer, PrscHEK, to the London; 
folk, and blended with his rich full tones the silyer.notes of Miss, 
Biren. This mingling of vocal with instrumental music, isa 
great improvement, and so the public seem to think it, for every 
part of the house is crowded every night. The stage is sweetly 
decorated with flowers, and the house is so well ventilated, that 
although crowded, the heat is not at all sive. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS.—This time-honouted place of sum- 
mer amusement is revived in all its ancient glory. The lamps’ 
are more numerous than ever, by many. thousands ; co 
and the theatre, and the fireworks, are as attractive as they used ; 
to be. The ham is not cut quite so thin, provisions are much 
more moderate in price, and the audiences equally crowded, 
equally gay, and equally well pleased with all they see and hear. 
Nobody should fail to visit Vauxhall. 


=== 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT 


NOW OPEN. 

[Fer the accommodation of our numerous subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights- 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to ti 

British Museum; Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday,.and Friday, from 10 to:4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Sarrey, Blackfriars-road. All dail 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. 

DiorAMA,. Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMoRAMA, Regent-street, Every day. 

THe Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4, 

MADAME Tussavup’s WAax-work, Baker-street. 

Curinese Exutsition, Hyde-park-corner. 

Potyrecenic Institution, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 1b at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

THe CoLosseuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regeat’s-park.: Daily, but the visitor 

must. be provided with, a member’s, order. 

Surrey Zootocicat GARDENS, Kennington, . Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M, 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evenin 
devs, St. James’s Theatre, 
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NECROLOGY. 


HAYDON, THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


The demise of this extraordinary man was announced briefly 
on Tuesday. We have now the painful duty of narrating the 
circumstances of his death. 

Mr. Haydon’s misfortunes and disappointments in his 

rofession have not been altogether hidden from the public. 
His occasional appeals against the acts of injustice of which 
{truly or not) he undoubtedly believed himself the victim, 
have given to his name a melancholy celebrity which his last 
fatal act cannot fail to increase in a very remarkable degree. 

On Monday morning Mr. Haydon rose early, and after 
waiking out returned home, apparently fatigued. He sub- 
Sequently passed some time in his studio writing. 

In her bed-room Mrs. Haydon was joined by her eldest 
daughter, who remained with her until she had completed her 
toilette. Shortly before this, about a quarter to eleven 
o’elock, both ladies were alarmed by what appeared to be the 
stifled report of a gun or pistol. The troops were exercising 
in ‘the park close at hand at the time, and, as nothing 
particular succeeded the report, both Mrs. Haydon and her 
daughter imagined that their alarm had originated from the 
firing of the soldiers. Within a few minutes a heavy fall on 
the floor of the room beneath was heard, but as Mr. Haydon 
was in the habit of moving his heavy pictures, the noise was 
attributed to that circumstance. Shortly after eleven Mrs. 
Haydon left the house and proceeded to Brixton. 

At a quarter past twelve, Miss Haydon, who is only 16 

of age, knowing the desponding state of mind in which 
her father had been for some time, went down stairs and 
knocked at the door of the painting-room. Not hearing her 
father’s usual prompt reply, she tried the door, which opened 
at her touch, and a moment’s glance discovered the body of 
her parent crouched up together on the floor. Her first im- 
pression was that her father had fallen down in a fit. This 
illusion was soon dispelled, and the frightful reality made 
manifest. 

The alarm being given, Mr. Coulton, who was an intimate 
friend of the unhappy artist, immediately proceeded up stairs, 
where he found the body of the deceased in the state described, 
and.on the table several sealed packets. The first of these 
was addressed ‘‘ to Mrs. Haydon, my dearest love.” It con- 
tained several letters—one to herself, imploring her forgive- 
ness for the additional pang his last act would add to the 
many he had already given her, and expressing a hope that Sir 
Robert Peel would consider that he (the deceased) had earned 
a pension for her. It also alluded to the receipt of a cheque 
for 50/. from the private purse of the same right hon. baronet 
on the previous Friday, 10/. of which he directed should be 
given to his daughter, 107. to his son Frank, and the remain- 
der to be appropriated to her own purposes. The packet also 
contained a letter to each of his children, enjoining them to 
lead a pious life and live affectionately with each other. An- 
other packet contained the deceased’s will. in which he ap- 
pointed as his executors Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mr. Coulton, 
and Dr. Darling. This document is of an elaborate character, 
and gives a full detail of the unhappy man’s life and difficulties. 
It also wills his various pictures to different individuals. A 
third packet contained three letters addressed respectively to 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Cockburn, and Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd. These Mr. Coulton took possession of, and imme- 
diately delivered in person. No trace was discovered of any 
letter addressed to the Duke of Sutherland. 

Within two hours of the receipt of Mr. Haydon’s letter, Sir 
Robert Peel replied to Mr, Coulton, as the principal executor 
of the unhappy deceased. His, letter, after expressing how 
painfully he was shocked at the intelligence Mr. Haydon’s 
letter had communicated, went on to state that, as he feared 
the family might be in need of some immediate assistance, he 
had thought it right to inclose a cheque for 200/. from the 
Royal Bounty Fund as a temporary relief. The right hon. 
baronet further stated that he supposed a permanent provision 
for'the family would be immediately. suggested, and if so, he 
begged to add that so,far ashis own private. purse and per- 
sOnal influence were concerned, both. might be. commanded. 
There was another paper found, headed, ‘‘ The Last: Thoughts 
of Haydon,’’ at half-past ten o’clock ; one of the principal 





points of which was, a comparison of the Duke of Wellington 
and N: B arte. 

An examination of the body proves that the deceased must 
have first fired a pistol into his head, a bullet wound 
visible in the parietal bone. This appears not to have had a 
fatal effect, and there are traces of blood about the room, where 
deceased appears to have subsequently walked to obtain pos- 
session of a razor, with which he afterwards inflicted two 
severe gashes in his throat, and thus caused death. 


—~o— 
MR. JAMES MARSH, THE CHEMIST. 


We have to announce the death of Mr. James Marsh, the 
celebrated chemist, who expired on Sunday evening at his 
residence in Beresford-street, Woolwich. Mr, Marsh will be 
remembered as the inventor of the test for arsenic, now 
generally used in medical jurisprudence. He held the situation 
of practical chemist at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and 
was assistant to Dr. Faraday, at the Royal Military Academy. 
Mr. Marsh was in his 57th year, and has left a widow and 
family. 


M, CHARLES DE OCHOA. 


The Paris papers mention the death, at the premature age of 
twenty-nine, of a distinguished Orientalist, M. Charles de 
Ochoa—and the funeral honours which have expressed the 
regret of his many friends. His profound knowledge of Hin- 
dostanee, Persian, and Sanscrit, and his extensive acquaintance 
with the modern languages—added to moral qualities of rare 
value—pointed him out to M. Villemain for a scientific and 
literary mission into Central Asia; from whence he returned 
to die ere yet his object was complete—smitten, amidst his 
labours, by the malady which has now proved fatal. His 
journey, however, was not without results of value. He 
brought back with him a rich collection of manuscripts—San- 
scrit, Mahratta, Hindostanee, and Persian—together with 
memoirs relating to the Parsees, and documents of great value 
on the religions of the Djams, and all the religious sects of 
Buddhism and of Hindostan. M. de Ochoa leaves behind him 
a collection, including more than a hundred volumes printed 
in India, and published by the priests and learned men of the 
different sects in that country and in Persia. ‘These works,"” 
observes a writer in the Journal des Débats, ‘‘ are the more 
valuable to the Oriental scholar, because they have hitherto 
been buried, beyond his access, beneath the spirit of caste and 
immobility of idea proper to those populations.'’ —‘‘ We 
hope,” says the same writer, ‘‘ to be able, ere long, to publish 
the Gulistan of Saadi, enriched by many Persian miniatures 
copied from the manuscripts—on which M. de Ochoa was en- 
gaged up to his last moments.’”’—Athenaum. 


—_—>—. 


M. RODOLPHE TOPFFER. 


A second-rate novelist, but a most ingenious one, with great 
powers of observation, especially very chaste and moral, whose 
works you are not well enough acquainted with, worthy as 
they are of being read by the countrymen of Hannah More, 
Mdme. D’Arblay, and Miss Edgeworth, has just died at 
Geneva, at the age of forty-seven. His name was Rodolphe 
Topffer. A painter by profession, but disabled by ophthalmia, 
he studied letters, which helped him to translate in another 
shape his artistical impressions. You may find in his works 
(the ‘* Voyage en Zigzag,’”’ the ‘‘ Nouvelles Genevoises,” the 
‘* Presbytére’’) many a landscape, many a caricature, many & 
graceful profile, which he would have thrown on canvass had 
the Almighty allowed him the means. Xavier de Maistre, the 
author of the ‘‘ Lepreux’’ and of the ‘‘ Voyage autour de ma 
Chambre,’’ when booksellers, enticed by the success of these 
two novels, besieged him with entreaties for other works of the 
same kind, simply sent them to M. Topffer. Still the renown 
of the latter was:slow to pass the bounds of his native town. 
All the success achieved at Paris by two or there series of 
caricatures (M. Vieux-Bois, M. Crepin, Sc.) was requisite to 
exeite public.curiosity as to what might be the worth of the 
more serious works of this joyous quizzer. It became then, 
as it were, a discovery,-and the reputation of M. Topfier was 
especially extended in families to whom he gave a kind of book 
rave enough in all countries; but still more so in ‘Frances: 
books gay without being objectionable, and witty without im- 
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morality... This tardy renown did not dazzle the novel'st, who 
had established a school, and who modestly continued his 
arduous labours, He has just succumbed, after a cruel 
malady, leaving amongst his pupils, his friends, and especially 
his readers, many a bitterfeeling of regret.—Literary Gazette. 

, ——— 

DR. MARHEINECKE. 

At Berlin, the celebrated theological. professor, Dr. Mar- 
heinecke, attached to the university of that capital since 1810, 
is dead, at the age of sixty-eight. 
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JOURNAL: OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Accrpenrs “6n Rarcways:—A paper was lately read 
at the Polytechnic ‘Society of Berlin, “by Baron de Reden, 
to prove that the number of accidents which occur on railways 
are: Small in comparison’ ‘to’ the ‘number of tra- 
vellers: In Fratice; hé stated, in the most unfavourable year, 
namely, in 1842; when ‘the Versailles’ catastrophe took place; 
there was ‘one accidént. for 25;000 travellers; and in 1844, 
the most favourable year, one accident for 14,321,000 travellers. 
Tn England; fa ‘¥840, the most unfavourable year one-accidcnt 
for 64,000 travellers; and ‘in 1843, the most favourable, ove 
accident’ for 69,000. These figures; saya Mv de Reden; prove 
that ‘accidetits ‘are much’ less:frequent on the French than on 
the’ English’ limes." During ‘the’five years from 1841:to 1845: 
inclusively, the number of persons wlio were injured on English 
railways was 1,057 (of whom 399 lost their lives), or one in 
95, In’ Belgium; in 1843, the most unfavourable year, 
there was oné accident in 88,000'travellers ; and in 1844, the 
most favourable one, one for 102,900. From 1835 to 1844, 
58 persons weré killed, and 103 injured on’ the Belgian, rail. 
ways. On. the German. railways, from 184] to 1845 inelu- 
ie there, were only three persons injured and four persons 

Exastic Cuest. Expanper—aAs_a general rule we object 
to “* making a figure,"’ as it is termed, by;means of bandages 
and boards. Art can rarely interfere with nature without 
maiming the efforts of the latter. But on the other‘hand, it 
must be admitted that) practically, naturé' is: already violated 
By nodes Of dress“and ‘habits of hfe; and’ therefore we are 
obliged sometimes-to call in thé wid-of ‘art; not to’ improve 
nature; but to remedy the-evil’ consequendes of other depar- 
turesfrom natere.- “When this ‘necessity etises, the simplest 
contrivances should be resorted to, and hence thé great advan- 
tagés of Mr. Binyon’s elastic bandages, for encouraging the 
expansion of the chest. ‘They do not impede the free use of 
the‘arms, they offer no inconvenient restraint, and they keep 
the body erect, ahd the shoulders thrown back ‘Itis a very 
ingenious and useful invention. : 

‘A “new ‘use has been suggested for the Electtic’ Telé- 
pte A chifd-was accidentally drowned in’ the New River 
at Ware on Wednesday, and on. the body béing recovered, 
the usdal méans were employed to restore atimation. ‘The 
little sufferer was revived sufficiently to Tecognise ‘his ‘friends, 
but oot Mpeg Fg tabs In_referetice. to this, a cor- 
respondent of the local papér suggests that ‘‘ had the surgeon 
been called earlier the Bilices ot  peiest restoration if the 
patient would of course have been proportionately Increased ; 
jut. the purpose of my addressing you, Mr. Editor, is to call 
the attention of the faculty to a resource of the highest im- 

artance in all cases of suspended animation from drowning, 
apoplexy, or phisaxation, which is that of propérly-directed 
currents of suvaiin, easily to be derived from thé telegraphic 
conductors at every station, if persons attached to the est- 
blishment, would humanely consent. Dr. Bodin, of Paris, has 
by recent trials of galvanism, restored persons pronounced, by 
fhe most, intelligent medical men, perfectly dead ; all previous 
attempts at resuscitation—such as warmth, friction, and ap- 
P ‘ Administration of .carbopate of ammonia (a most 

IAN. in such cases) provi effectual. If i 
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application of the telegraphs will far exceed, in utility, the 
working of the peridulams, and add another ‘triumph to the 
discoverer of the important means of transmitting to an im- 
measnrable distance, with the velocity of lightning; ‘thus verify- 
ing the observation of Dr. Frauklin, when asked the utility 
of a new discovery—‘* What’ do you expect from a new-born 
child?” ” " 

We gave our readers an account, some time ago, of a pro- 
ject for the establishment of a ‘submarine electric talegraph 
between the coasts of England and France... We now fitid it 
stated that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, for the 
purpose of testing the possibility of the undertaking, have 
given permission to its projectors to establish a similar tele+ 
graph across Portsmouth Harbour ; and upon the event of the 
experiment will depend the question of electric communication 
across the Channel—which, in case’ of ‘success, will have the 
sanction of the English and French Governments. 

Suerry Coster.—I have been through ‘a ‘course of’ 
cobler, brandy, port, claret, and sherry, and revelled' in a min€ 
julep, and other rare drinks,-far superior to any thing I ever 
imbibed elsewheré. ‘But, by miy halidome; 4 sherry cobler is 
a nectar fit for the gods; and the most eloquent descriptions 
will prove inadequate to convey a just idea of a compound’ s0 
truly delicious. Some pounded sugar,’ about' two tablespoon- 
fuls, is put into a large tambler, a liberal supply of ice, pure 
as crystal, two wine-glasses of fine sherry, lemon peel eut very 
thin, a large slice of pine-apple at’the top, atid the whole vio“ 
lently shook ‘up, or poured ‘several times from one tumbler ‘to! 
another, and allowed a minute or‘so to clear; # lotig reed i 
then stuck:in ‘the; glass; esid-se-you imbibe it,;, the, charge/for 
this. is sixpeniece., But here)I must, pause, for, the bare remema 
brance makes methirsty.—Tait’s, Magazine. .,, sn 9 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL” PHILOSOPHY.” 
Phrenology, its Nature and Uses ;' an Address to the Stu~ 
dents of Anderson’$ University, at the Be aed Ara 
Weir's first course of Lectures’ on Phrenology ‘in’ that 
Institution, January 7, 1846. By ANDREW COM#®, 
M.D. »-1846. --Edinburgh,’ Maclachlan and Co, ;Lon- 
dott, Simpkin and Go, lssity y eomntt ¢ sil 
Ina recent notice of the’ Phreno i: Journal we ha& 
occasior to give the history’ of this’ eloquent ‘address; 
whieh we have since received, pririted'in ‘a‘distinct fort 
for yerieral circulation. Any thing ‘proceeding ‘from’ 
man who has contributed so Lately to “thé health and 
happiness of his ‘fellow-creatiires as Dr, A. Combr hag 
done by his numerous and. invaluable works on Health 
and Education, will deserye and will receiye an attentive, 
perusal; and when.we find such aman coming, forward, 
on such.an occasion to avow.his confidence.in the doe, 
trines of Phrenology, founded on actual investigations 
and confirmed by: practical experience, there,are few, . we 
presume, who will not deem such testimony sufheient to 
demand of them at least an inquiry before demial.. ©) ‘0 
Although this’ address is but.a-short pamphlet, 
does ‘it contain so° much ‘useful information, and 
so fair‘ and comprehensive a view of the present state of 
phrenologicat science, that’ we shall’ extract from ‘it very 
largely, assured that ‘the author ‘will not “object to the 
wider circulation of the views he bas so‘eloquently and 
ably prnpane all mn sno 
e opens with a sketch of ofl 
SPEPE ORIGIN OF PHRENOLOGY: yond 
From the earliest:dawn of sciente, ‘the attention of atiay 
tomists avd ‘physiologists, tind, I ‘may-add, ‘of philosophers 
also, has earnestly diredted tithe sttdy of the brain are 
the nervous system. | Tendeloped fi est t és“-thiese impure 
tant organs were, flicts’ of daily’ ma® hie « fevers’ 
theless forced the ‘conviction upoa the 
men, that, whenever their fatictions sho 
would be found to’ fulfil’ the: ¥ety 
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the whole bodily, organization, _ Under, the prea of deep | 
grief, for example, every function is. mpaired, and the powers 
of;life become more and more enfeebled, till death at last 
closes, the scene,,.and the individual is;said to have died of, ‘‘ a 
broken, heart,’’.. Under the, influenee, of the, strong oan 
which accompanies maniacal excitement of the brain, the action 
of,the heart is.characterised by unusual violence, the ‘circulation 
becomes rapid.and tumultuous, and ,the whole system. ig .so 
instinet with energy, as,almost to, defy ; restraint. . Under 
calmer, and moxe equally diffused. excitement of hope and joy, 
the, different bodily functions are raised in tone, and so agree- 
ably stimulated, that all the operations, of fife are carried on 
with a yivacity;and ease which, at once enliven existence, , and 
form, the best, safeguards, against, the inroads of disease.’ A 
blow. on: the head, or,,a powerful narcotic, on the ‘other, hand, 
may, by distughing,, the,action.of the. brain, produce absolute 
insensibility ef both. body,.and mindy and Jay, abi eam the 
highest genius... The burst.o£ mental power. and extraor 
bodily; strength Aeyeloped., during .the. delirium, of fever, As 
yader.the nse, of ving or, spirits, form equally striking and in: 
sianctive examples of the. predominant, Influence ‘of. the brain 
inthe animal, economy, ; and .its, intimate, connec tion, with the 
nad is perhaps nowhere exhibited with greater clearness, than 
in, the ,regulagity, with, mich the different, mental powers be- 
come he fo and advance, through. the. different stages of 
maturity and. deeay, in exaet proportion as the brain itse 
passes from the imperfect deyelopment. of infancy FAsaveg its, 
sages of maturity, and decay, 


"A general’ conviction having! beemarrived at that the 
brain i8 in sémie way Oriother the orga of the: mind; it 
was natural to ask* Whether,” in bh esr the phenoe 


mena of thought-and-feeting; the-brain acts as a whole 
ors an aapre gate of ma Porerasac evbsaniagie 
ticular sense or faculty. For thousands of years not ng 
ware done to.solye this, question... Why > Because, phi 
logophers set,.about the work the wrong way. \~ Instea 
J@ observing seine ang DOHDR facts, they, inverted 
Ss wane ci seen s\ 
be theny ta th souree Of ‘the isderiialless of resultél which 
has, in times past, so signally charattorincd mont of the're- 
searches which:bavé :been| madé into. the, structure and. fune} 
tions, of the, brain.and neryous, system,, False methods. of 
inquiry, and (not any ipangerbla difficulty, iG. the..subject, 
re been the, causes of failure; and it is, most, important 
at, this your outset in a new, study, you should fix your 
ot hk ly qn this fact, and satisfy yourselves: ‘of ‘its | camses, 
und tion. ‘the method which Gall has followed ‘be veally 
r to aly hitherto in usé, it becomiés Ho'longer wonder: 
‘Mie he’ should’ have” sutceeifel! in ‘unfolding, to’ a greater 
tent than his predecessors, ‘not ‘only tHe real struct ureof the 
briin, but maiy’of its’ most rtant uses ;or that/hé should 
hive’ put ‘you’ in possession of ‘means whereby ydu ‘may, iw 
your. turn, eorrect his errors; and improve what he and: bis fol« 
lowers may. haye left imperfeet. «1 Iéhalljrin asubsequent part 
of this lecture; i his method; =bat.in, the mean, time 
remark, that:if.] shall! assign, adequate, causes for so. many cen- 
tufies of failure; sby,other physiologists, and for, the, success 
Which, bas attended: the labours of Gall;. it. will, follow, as a 
ter, of course, that, any condemnation. ats den SHeca grits ae 
who e never ze enaly, pursue 
Sairer, their. knowled + wholl from. methods. iia to. yn 
terly inadequate, must be held, in the eye of reason, aso 
scarcely higher value than would be the hostilé“opthion' of y 
uneducated man regarding any ba oe pomt fh ftiedétn 
mere optics, or-electrisity.: Ignorant: as:evch an veninar 
must be regarding.the uses of the brain, ai is pene that 


he.can have any thing, fray ees ah Pag eg to 
e@ppose,to the. facts: of. Bare no, 
—— as sources. of , ve P te sed is 
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be found to speak the same language to-day as yesterday, ot 
as_a thousand years ago, and to bear out all I have advanc 
if I have really been accurate in my observations.’ ~ 


‘The great error of the anatomists:was their peat en 
to discover, by dissection, the uses of different parts of 
the brain, forgetting that sfryeture never yet has revealed 
Sungtion, Thus the optic nerve mi ht [ dissected for 


the:| ever without our being able to leafn, from any thing that 


appears in it, that its function is Vision, __ 


Metaphysiciang, on the other hand, have attempted to solve 
the problem of the cerebral functions by the aid of Conscious- 
nese Wiad theit falete has “pytatly signal. «Socfar from 
revealing to ug the pases of; ifferent p arts gf the brain, con- 
sciousness does not even reveal ifs Lidell “We know that 
there is bontething withia the skull, but we have not.a,trace of 
inforniation frour! consciousness whet.,it ,is,.how, composed, or 
what its: form,» If; it:had: been, possible; to, discover) ,the.funes 
tions of the’ brain by reflegting.on, the . phenomena..of..onr, own 
consciotsness, they would, not now, haye, continued to provejag 
great a stumbling-block to,the atodern as they did to the.anr 
cient metaphysicians; and (Kyneed only; appeal to yourselves, 
and: ski what amount of; information, you cam derive; reg; 
the operation of, your own brains, or, of any-internal. fanction, 
from. consciousness. alone. » Did consciousness, enable any, one 
to canticipate Hanvey’s..discovery,. of the peinculation.af, the 
blood 2) Or does, it throw any, ight on: the, phenomena of, di- 
gestion or of; respiration,?., None .whatever..., We ;know? that 
we breathe and. digest, but we, are left to.,find outy by observa- 
tion, both the manner and, the mechanism ; and it.is the same 
with: the‘brain.) We-have,.a kind; of consciousness, that we 
think aad feel by means of our heads ; but,none whatever,that 
our skulls contain brain,) much; less of,, the uses of, its, hte 
nént parts, or of its particular uses even as a whale... 


Te other chanel through ‘which knowledgé ~ been 
sought, was the stiidy of the!effects of” injiities ‘and’ dis? 
eases of the brain. But practically it is not amidst't 
détiigemerits oF ‘Ufgease, that ay reguilatify" ‘of func- 
tigh, 3s to be foul.” 

, But. what; then, phn pain ia isla hewnted method.by 
which Gall, has. derived such, a,.rieh.harvest from. field: which 
ethers have,cultivated with so little success ?.. The answer, is 
simply; that, in.inyestigating the functions of the: brain, he has 
followed the same principle which, applied to, other organs, has 
led tothe discovery of their functions, but which, from sarious 

had. never, before, been systematically applied to. the 
ewe When, the physiologist .wished to. ascertaimthe func- 
tion.of any particular organ of the body, he did. not rest satis- 
fied with: examining, its. structure, and speculating on the. pur- 
poses, for:which that structare seemed in his eyes to. be adapted, 
He began by direct observation,.and..watched what.-kind..of 
function . appeared , uring di ff, a8 the_invariable accompani- 
ment, of the presence an action of that particular part; i 
and,_ y, repeated — and careful observation, he, at_ last_.gu¢ 
éeeded in disgovering the, functions, * “The knowledge "thus 
obtained . was, afterwards verified, ‘ confirsed, com. 
pleted, by the ‘exami ation of, st ucture, _and, the obser- 
yation. of the effects . rite injury 0 “oF diseases, . ‘It was by 
this method _ that. the Lfaiap for ext ple, was: proved to be 
€ | the secreting organ of the bile, many ‘centuries before ifs true 
anatomical structure. Was’ ascertained. ‘fact being. once 


f | arrived at, its truth ‘was tonfirmed by Ohsérving, further, 


that bile’ is_met “with only ‘id.animals in which a liver also is 
found, and that its secretion. ees in amount with the de- 
velopment of that organ, and is affected” BS e hidteses, The 
same with the Kidveys observation, duting life, of Ge con- 
comitance of or, tt ine pat is” theft raf sourde oH alt our 
authentic know edge the part they Satie ‘in animal 
economy ; and i tis only ng afer baie ps ascertained | that they 
serve to ‘secrete “the a rine ‘that W ecottie ” en partes 
complete our information, and to" trite relation 
0 strubture oe ont "Of the Aaah és,.( bgt "e 
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of'talent with a peculiar appearance , which he 
afterwards to be caused by the rte em. of a particular 
part of the brain. At school, at college, and in many other 
places, and under wholly different circumstances, the same 
concomitance of talent with development of brain came under 
his notice so frequently, as to arrest his attention to the pro- 
bable or ible success which might attend the application 
of a similar mode of discovering a connection betwixt other 
mental talents and the development of other portions of the 
brain. In this respect Gall resembled in no small degree the 
illustrious Newton, who, from the accidental fall of an apple 
at his feet, was led to the discovery of the law of gravitation. 
Like Newton, having once obtained the clue, Gall never lost 
his hold of it as a guide to discovery; and he found it, on 
trial, to prove like a lamp to his feet, in the investigation of 
nature 


By this method Dr. Gauu ascertained, Ist, that the 
brain is an aggregate of many different parts, each serv- 
ing for the manifestation of a peculiar mental faculty ; 
and, secondly, that, all other conditions being equal, the 
size of each cerebral organ is an evidence of the power 
of its function. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—@~— 
MESMERISM IN SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Your journal has generally noticed what has tran- 
spired of public interest in reference to Mesmerism. I there- 
fore think the fact of two cases of teeth extraction without 
pain in one week may be considered of sufficient importance 
to be recorded ; with that view I now forward you the follow- 
ing abstract :— 

The first case was that of a youth under my eare for 
epilepsy, and who I am glad to say is nearly if not quite well. 
It bei to extract a tooth, advantage was taken of 
the mesmeric state. Mr. Edwards, the dentist, of this city, 
up to this period a stranger to me, was the operator on the 
occasion, I mesmerised the youth in about three minutes, 
and after a short time placed the dentist en rapport with the 
patient ; Mr. Edwards, after examining the tooth, proceeded at 
once to the operation, and a molar tooth was skilfully ex- 
tracted. None present could detect the slightest appreciable 
indication of pain, and as the youth on being demesmerised 
declared his entire ignorance of what had passed, I conclude 
no pain was actually felt, however opposed such a fact may be 
to the experience of some of our soi-disant philosophers. 

The second ease occurred four days afterwards; the youth 
requiring a tooth out, expressed a wish to be mesmerised pre- 
viously. I invited, as before, a large party to witness the 
operation. The same dentist volunteered. The youth was 
easily thrown into the mesmeric coma, and when in this state 
he is very difficult to arouse, although he had only been mes- 
merised a few times. The dentist being placed en rapport (a 
very important point), I then opened the youth’s mouth, 
and by a few passes rendered the jaw rigid or fixed. 

The gum was by request freely lanced, and, with a firm 
wrench, a double-fanged molar tooth was neatly extracted; as 
in the other case, the operation was closely watched, yet not 
the slightest indication of pain or consciousness could be 
traced. The youth was made to wash his mouth out, under 
the excitation of language, imitation, and the will. After this he 
was awoke, and asked whether or not he had felt pain? Tasting 
blood, he put his fingers into his mouth, and even then, with 
an air of incredulity said, “‘ Oh then, you have got my tooth 
out, have you ?” 

These operations were witnessed by between thirty and forty 
individuals of the highest respectability here. There were also 
present three gentlemen connected with the local press, each 
of whom faithfully reported the proceedings. 

Several medical men were invited, but only two or three 
came ; were they afraid of being convinced ? or would painless 
operations in surgery prove too great a shock to their nervous 
systems, having been so long accustomed to witness the con- 
trary? Facts are stubborn things. ; 

T a, Sir, yours, &c. 
June, 1846, wry Srorer, M.D. 
27, Brook-stret, Bath. 





InsANITY. IN Faanex.-—Some statistical information on 
the great increase of insanity in France has just been given by 
the Minister of Commerce, from which it appears that their 
number of insane, taking the annual mean of seven years, 
from 1835 to 1841, amounted to 18,350 ; this number includes 
all those confined in public and pri establishments. The 
admissions amounted to 3,947, in 1835, and’ in 1841 reached 
5,841 ; in the same period of time the number of insane, which 
in 1835 was 14,486, has increased to 19,738. It would thus 
appear that insanity is greatly on the increase. 

w= ne 
heivs-at-Law, Next of Kin, &c. THAanted. 








[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz Cartic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the news yew 4 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the fi refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic ice, where these i are , and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to amount inclosed.] 

146. CHARLEs KN1GuT, formerly of Godalming, Surrey, who 
is supposed to have served on board her Majesty’s ship 
Glendower, and who has not been heard of for 24 years. 
Property belonging to him. 

147. The CHILDREN, Sons and DauGcurTeRs of the Bra- 
THERS and Sisters, of Mrs. ANN TURNER, late of 
Dawsley, county of Northampton, widow (died Jan. 
1835), except Charles Mead and Frances Baker. Lega 
tees of said Ann Turner. 

148, JoHN BRINSDEN, formerly of Chippenham, Wilts, after- 
wards of Frome, Somerset, since of 18, Angel-alley, 
Little Moorfields, London, or his Wipow or IssuE- 
Legacy under the will of Mr. John Mortimer, late of 
Wootton Bassett, gent. 

149. Next or Krn of THomAs Brown, late of Sundon, county 
of Bedford, farmer (died April 1821) or their representa- 
tives. 

150. Herr aT Law of THOMAS SMITH, late of the parish of 
Berkswell, near Coventry (died 31st May, 1831.) 

151. Next oF Kin of CATHERINE STONE, spinster, formerly 
of Woburn place, Russell-square, Middlesex, now of Nor- 
mand-house, Fulham, of unsound mind. She was one of 
the children of Robert Stone, and Deborah, his wife, for- 
merly Deborah Hicks, and was born in the year 1765. 

152. WiLL of Ropert CHALK, late of Linton, Cambridge, 
gentleman, (died: 19th Nov. 1834). Deceased was in Lon- 
don, in May 1833, at which time the will is presumed to 
have been drawn by some professional man there, and 
taken in the country to be executed, 

153. CHILDREN of ReyNoLD GARNER, JONATHAN GAR- 
NER, and JAMES GARNER, and of ELIZABETH HENDY, 
brothers and sisters of NicHoLAs GARNER, late of the 
town of Nassau, in the island of New Providence (died 
4th July, 1802). 

154. CertiricaTe of the Burtat of Joun Ducne Ler- 
NAULT, esq. formerly of Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, died between the years 1766 and 1806. 

155. Next oF Kin of Epwarp PuieEws, late of Derby, gen- 
tleman (died 5th Dec. 1833). 

156. Next or Kin of MARGARET Tompson (widow of 
George Thompson, late of Albany-street, New-road, Mid- 
diesex, gentleman, (died 14th April, 1834). 

157. CHILDREN of WILLIAM HERITAGE, and ANN his wife, 
Mark LoryMAy, and Mary his wife, Joun Scott, 
and JANE his wife, and James IrviNG, and Nancy his 
wife, or their representatives. Legatees under will of 
WILLIAM Irvine, late of Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, gentleman. 

158. Next or Kin of ELIZABETH HUMPAGE,, late of the city 
of Bristol (died 25th Sept. 1832),,or their representatives. 

159. Next or Kin of JANE CAMPION, formerly of Lisbon, 
Portugal, afterwards of 8, Bryanstone-square, and late of 
Woburn-place, Russell-square, Middlesex, spinster (died 
27th Nov. 1834). 

160. First Cousins or Cousins GERMAN to Joun CARTER, 
heretofore of Busby, county of York, and late of Forth 
Moor, in the parish of Houghton-le-Skerne, county of 
Durham, farmer (son of Robinson Carter, heretofore of 
Yarm, county York, and late of Busby, aforesaid, farmer, 
deceased), and nephew of John Carter, late of Yarm, 
aforesaid, solicitor, also deceased (died 12th March, 


1835). 
(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS, 

A stamped copy of Tue Crartic sent by post to any Book- 
seller, or keeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 
at the cost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 
less than half-a-year’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 
which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 

—_—~—. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Urcort’s Cottection or Manvuscripts.—The fol- 
lowing, from among 200 lots, are deserving of notice. Lot 
20—Five hundred and eighty-three original assignments of 
manuscripts, with the prices, from authors to their various 
publishers. Four volumes from 1703 to 1818, sold for 481. 
Addison, it appears, for Cato, received 107/. 10s.; Colley 
Cibber, for his Provoked Husband, 100 guineas ; Gay, for his 
Fables and Beggar’s Opera, 94/. 10s. ; Rowe, for Jane Shore, 
507. 15s. Lot 27—Three hundred and thirteen private and 
official letters of, and addressed to, Sir Richard Browne, Am- 
bassador from Charles I. and ITI. to Louis XIII. and XIV. and 
also of his son-in-law, John Evelyn, of Wotton, from the year 
1624 to 1712, 2 vols. sold for 55/. Sir F. Madden purchased 
it for the British Museum. Lot 43—The official and private 
correspondence of James and Solomon Dayroiles, Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Hague and at Geneva, from 1706 to 
1786, comprising 1,368 letters and documents from the 
various Secretaries of State, including Robert Stanley, Earl 
of Oxford, George I. and II. Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Joseph Addison, &c. &c. in 21 volumes ; sold 
for 110/. Lot 83—The Hatton correspondence, a large col- 
lection of sepien of unpublished letfers received by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, 
and written from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
Amongst this curious collection is one from Henry VII. to his 
mother, several by Queen Elizabeth, one of 11 pages by Mary 
Queen of Scots complaining of certain Conspiracies executed 
upon her son James I. ; the Earl of Leicester, &c. 87, The Hyde 
Correspondence, comprising 864 letters, being the official cor- 
respondence of Henry Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and of his brother Lawrence Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester, of events relating to the revolution of 
1688, &c. 45/. Lot 106—Two hundred and forty-nine Let- 
ters, from Jan. 3 to Nov. 28, 1678, written or signed by Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, ambassador for the general peace at Cologne 
and Nimeguen, &c. with instructions given on the 12th of 
August, and additional instructions given on the 26th of the 
same month, signed and in part written by Charles II. ; also 
the original Treaty, in Latin, no copy of which is to be found 
in the State Paper Office, 70/. Lot 174—State Papers: 
104 Original Letters, written during the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, and James 
I., and addressed to Sir Francis Walsingham and Lord Bur- 
leigh, from 1533 to 1620, 407. Lot 177—A large collection 
of Foreign State Papers: Recueil des Autographes des 
Hommes TIilustres, from 1260 to 1740, on vellum, and 
of the most curious character, sold for 4 guineas. Lot 
205—The Worsley Correspondence, consisting of 280 
Official Letters and Despatches, addressed to Sir Henry 
Worsley, during his embassy at the court of Portugal, from 
1714 to 1722. The Correspondence of E. M. Da Costa, 
F.R.S. during half-a-century, and comprising 2,457 Letters 
on Natural History, from the most distinguished Naturalists, 
sold for 327. The other lots sold were equally curious, and 
most of the principal lots were bought for the British 
Museum. The greatest competition on the last day’s sale was 
for possession of the ‘ Evelyn Papers,’’ the competitors being 
the authorities of the British Museum and the present repre- 
sentative of the family. “The following are ‘a few of the lots 
sold, and the prices greater :—A Collection of 383 letters of 
Literary Charactets of the 16th and 17th centuries; the por- 
tion ad d to John Evelyn of Wotton, comprising Letters 
of Addison, Pope, Sir Isaac, Newton, Congreve, Sir.R. Steele, 
Swift, &c. was purchased for Mr. Evelyn for 80/. The second 
Series, in 5 vols. of 752 Letters of Literary Characters, during 
the 18th and 19th centuries, for 33/7. And the third series, 
Consisting of 1,279 Letters of Literary Characters of the pre- 





sent time, 427. The Signature of Izaak Walton to a document, 
32.; and a Signature of Dr. Johnson toa receipt, three 

A Letter from Laurence Sterne to Garrick, soliciting the loan 
of 201., 37, 188s. The Letter written by Junius to David Gar 
rick, sent by the penny post, with Garrick’s answer, ten guineas, 
A Collection of 553 Letters of Authors of the principal works 
on British Topography, Antiquaries, and Heralds, &c. 70%. 
Three hundred and ninety-five Letters and Papers connected 
with Bibliography, written by well-known founders of libraries 
and collectors of books in Great Britain, chronologically ar- 
ranged, commencing with Sir Thomas Bodley in 1595, and 
continued to the year 1825; illustrated with 226 its : 
purchased for the Evelyn family for 145/. Four hundred and 
forty-four Letters, written by Literary and Distinguished 
Women, 43/, A collection of Original Autographs, by the 
most distinguished characters in all classes of life, including 
sovereigns, statesmen, peers, authors, &c. in number 2,078, 
and illustrated with 1,000 portraits, bound in 13 volumes, 
purchased by Mr. Tite for 175/. Thirty-one volumes 8vo. 
containing 2,518 Original Letters and Autographs of cele- 
brated persons, in all stations of life, fetched only 63%. 
A note in the catalogue states that Mr. Upcott was offered and 
refused 3007. for these volumes. Evelyn Papers: A large 
parce! of unpublished letters from John Evelyn to Sir Richard 
Browne, some of them in the handwriting of Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, giving a description of the insurrection in 
Kent in 1648, purchased for the British Museum for 70/. 
The sale, in the aggregate, has realised between 3,000/. and 
4,000/. 

Sratve or Srr Water Scorr.—This beautiful white 
marble colossal statue, from the chisel of our eminent sculp- 
tor, Mr. Steel, is now in such a state of forwardness that we 
understand it will be ready to be placed on its pedestal in the 
monument in Princess-street, on the 15th August, the anni- 
versary of the natal day of the great novelist and poet. We 
understand that the ornamental parapet and railing round the 
monument has been contracted for, and promised to be ready, 
as well as the promenade grounds, by the 15th August; on 
which day there will be a grand procession and inauguration of 
the statue, at which the public bodies here, and the masonic 
bodies here and from many parts of Scotland, will give their at- 
tendance and assistance.—Edinburgh Paper. 

It is said in the newspapers that treaties for the mutual pro- 
tection of literary copyright are being negotiated between 
France and Austria. Albeit Austrian publishers do not com- 
mit any very extensive depredations on French literature, nor 
French publishers on Austrian, we must rejoice at the treaties, 
as a step in the right path. : 

M. Micueret, tHe Historran.—The two families from 
which he descended were originally peasants. Those families 
being very large, many of his father’s and mother’s brothers 
and sisters would not marry, in order that they might the 
better contribute to the education of some of the boys, whom 
they sent to college. This was a sacrifice of which he was 
early made aware, and which he never forgot. His grand- 
father, a music-master of Laon, came to Paris with his little 
savings, after the Reign of Terror, where his son, the author’s 
father, was employed at the Imprimerie des Assignats. His 
little wealth was made over to the same son, and all was in- 
vested in a printing office. To facilitate the arrangement, a 
brother and a sister of the eldest son would not marry, but the 
latter espoused a sober damsel of Ardennes. M. Michelet, 
the child of this industrious pair, was born in the year 1798, 
in the choir of a church of nuns, then occupied by the printing 
office. ‘‘ Occupied, I say, but not profaned ; for what is the 
press in modern times but the holy ark ?”” The printing-office, 
prosperous at first, fed by the debates of the assemblies and 
the news of the armies, was overthrown in 1800 by the gene- 
ral suppression of the newspapers. The printer was allowed 
to publish only an ecclesiastical journal ; and even this sanc- 
tion was withdrawn in favour of a priest whom Napoleon 
thought safe, but was mistaken. The family of M. Michelet 
was ruined. They had but one resource; it was to print for 
theit creditors a few works belonging to the printer. They 
had no longer any journeymen ; they did the work themselves, 
The father, who was occupied with his employment abroad, 
could render no assistance; but the mother, though sick, 
turned binder, cut and folded. The child—the future his- 
torian—was the compositor; the grandfather, very old and 
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feeble, betook himself to the hard work of the pres:s, and 
printed, with his palsied hands. ,, The young, compositor at 
twelve, years. of, age knew four words of Latin, which he had 
picked; up from,an, old -bookseller,, who had been a village 

, and doted on grammar: The scene of the lad’s la- 
bours+-his: workshop—was’a cellar. For company, he had 
oceasionally his grandfather, who came to see them, and al- 
ways, without interruption, an industrious spider, that worked 
at ‘the compositor’s side, and éven more assiduously than he. 
There were severe privations to undergo, but there was also 
much compensation. The year 1813 arrived, and the home 
of the historian, as well as Franteherself—it was the time of 
Moscow—looked very cheerless: «The penury of the family 
was extreme. It was proposed to get the compositor a situ- 
ation in the Imperial printing-office.. The parents, more fond 
than reasonable, refused) the offer, and, strong ‘in the belief 
that the child would yet save the household, obtained an en- 
trance for him in.the-college. of Charlemagne. The tale is 
told. From that hour he rose. His studies ended soon and 
well. In the year 182b-he procured, by competition, a pro- 
fessorship in a college. In 1827, two works, which appeared 
at the same time—‘‘ Vico,’’ and ‘* Précis d’ Histoire Moderne’”’ 
—gained him a professorship in the Ecole Normale.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

Tur Censorsuip.—There appeared recently a work on Aus- 
trian finance,—written by one well instructed in the matter, and 
whom the government shrewdly suspected to reside in Prague. 
As the revelations were very offensive, the Government ordered 
Herr Muhdt, the head of the police, at Prague, to discover, 
if possible, the author. All search was vain. He then re- 
ceived instructions to set out himself for Hamburgh,—where 
the work was published,—and endeavoured to wheedle the 
secret from Campe, the publisher. Muhdt set off: but some 
one had been before him, and had warned. Campe of his pur- 
pose, - Campe,.who:is,a yery. knowing fellow, played his part 
to perfection ;, suffered himself to be cajoled, and at last 
invited Muhdt to tea,—half promising to tell him the author’s 
name, under a eondition of secrecy. At tea, Muhdt was very 
pressing; and Campe, at length, begging him to make no use 
of his knowledge, confidentially ‘whispered, “‘ The author is 
Herr Muhdt, the ‘head of the’ ‘police’at’ Prague.”’’ Concetve 
the start and changing colour of Herr Muhdt! Alarmed lest, 


name—for he had no suspicions of Campe,—he earnestly de- 
clared himself to be the: head of the police. _Campe affected 
astonishment. -Muhdt then asked him if he had many copies 
of the work ‘on’ hand, ‘and on being told there were still 
two hundred and fifty,’ he bought them all. The next day, 
Campe called at his hotel, to ask him whether he would like 
any more copies of the work.—‘‘ More !’’ exclaimed the asto- 
nished Muhdt, ‘‘ more !. why I thought you told me I had got 
them all?’’ ‘Sehr, richtig !’’ replied .Campe, ‘‘ all. of the 
Jirst edition ; but a second isin the press,—of which I can 
let you have as many copies as you please.”’~=For. Quar: 
Review. 

Eprrorrat Preasures.—A gentleman called Doolittle, 
educated at Harvard University, and a native of Connecticut, 
was transplanted south to edit a violent party paper in a 
locality where *revolyers’’ ad infinitum and a whole armoury 
of bowie-knives had a strong influence in preventing the free- 
dom. of speech... He. held his situation six months; was 
stabbed twice, shot three times, once well cudgelled, and once 
thrown into a horse pond; but he congratulated himself upon 
never having been kicked. He retaliated upon his tormentors 
by shooting two of them’ as dead as doorposts, and then he 
departed for more peaceful latitudes. A New York paper de- 
clares that this is a fact.—Montreal Courier. 

The Board of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident Insti- 
tution have just published their Report for the year 1845; 
which: announces a progress: beyond even the expectations of 
its promoters. ‘The number of members now belonging to 
the Institution amounts to 463; upwards of 1,000/. have been 
added, during the past year, to the proposed Permanent Fund 
of 20,0007.—the amount already invested towards that object 
exceeding the sum.of 15,0002, The building of the Retreat 


for the aged and infirm is proceeding with—liberal donations. 
ener given in its.aid; and there is every reason to ex~: 
pect 

pleted. 


the first pertion of the edifice will be shortly com- 
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The fc ing. ni ‘nay -he, 1. ist, of those, 
coming COE AE Prebadtation s, the iintiter® of ‘Pablic In- 
struction, on whom the King of-the Pretich has conferred pro- 
motion in the Igion of Honour; M; de Mitbel, Member of 
the Paris Academy.of Sciences, and M. Serres, Member, of 
the Academy of Rouen, have received the rank of Com- 
manders ; and that of Officer has been bestowed upon MM. 
De Feletz, of the Académie Frangaise ; Brongniart and De 
Savigny, of the Academy of Sciences; Ampére and Amédée 
Tierry, of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres ; 
Ramey, President of the Académie of the Fine Arts; De 
Lancy, Administrator of the Bibliothéque de“Saint Genevieve ; 
and Viguerie, Member of the Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres at Toulouse. 4 

The Count P. E. de Strzelecki, author of the recent work 
entitled ‘‘ A Description of New Soufh Walés and Van Die- 
men’s Land,” has just been presented with the annual gold 
Founders’ Medal of the Royal Geographical Society, to mark 
the high sense entertained by that learned body of Count 
Strzelecki’s distinguished services in the department of 
physical geography and discovery, as evinced in his important 
work, 


Specimens oF NaAturat. History, PLants, AND 
Snruss.—The revenue authorities being of opinion. that 
articles of this description may, be delivered by the landing- 
waiters at the respective baggage warehouses, without waiting 
for the approval of the landing-surveyors, provided the 
officers are satisfied as to the correctness of the value given, 
they have issued directions to the officers of the several 
departments to govern themselves in the matter in future 
accordingly. 

Honours FOR THE PRess.—M. Emile de Girardin, the 
principal editor of La Presse, has received from the Sultan 
Abdul Medjid, the decoration of the Nichan Yftihar. 

Gutzkow is on the point of returning to’ Frankfort from 
Paris, bringing with him a new tragedy, completed in the 
French capital. A little work of much interest, entitled 
Giethe’s Boyhood, from the Year 1757 to.1759, has,just been. 
given to the world by Dr, Weisman... The MS.,.it seems, was 
found in the library of the town of Frankfort, and the editor 
has supplied it with ull the necessary explanations—a task he 


h ll performed as to have obtained him the most flatter- 
perhaps, the author of the work had; maliciously taken his | ve echetiyAddchaenter of tik Geackttelsh eff Wensant 


ing acknowledgments of the Grand’ Dake of Weimar. 


An Oxp Manuscript.—A letter from Odessa says:— 
‘* Dr. Pinner, one of the professors of the University of Berlin, 
well known for his: knowledge of the Hebrew language and 
translation of the Talmud, has: just ‘discovered in this city a 
parchment manuscript of the prophet Habbakuk, of the ninth 
century. This curious manuscript is remarkable for not hav- 
ing tiie points and accents in the same way as any other known 
manuscript of that period, A description of the new discovery 
is to be speedily published here at the expense.of the Imperial 
Archeological Society. ; 

DenMaRk.—Tue Liberty oF THE PREss.—The King of 
Denmark has published a decree mitigating the several regula- 
tions relative to the press. The penalty of imprisonment, in- 
flicted for the publication of political articles, in, journals, not 
specially authorized to treat of such subjects, is replaced by.a 
fine, varying, according to circumstances, from 20 to 220 rix- 
bank dollars... When a journal is seized: by the police’ before 
its publication, the responsible editor cannot be proceeded 
against (as has been hitherto done), and he will have the right 
to bring an action against the police for the seizure. 


Tue NerHEerRLANps.—FestivaL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Urrecut.—The local journals are filled with detailed descrip- 
tions of the fetes given by the students to celebrate the 210th 
anniversary of the foundation of the university. The proces- 
sion represented the ‘‘ Entry of Philip II, Prince of, Spain, 
into Utrecht, Oct. 3, 1549.” ‘This procession, or masquerade 
had been got up with the greatest care. All the persons con- 
cerned were in the costume of that time, and the dresses, of 
the representatives of the many historical characters, .which 
were very splendid, had a, most; brilliant-effect. . Among them 

ere Philip [1,. Williamsof Orange, Duke Alba, Maximilian of: 
Burgundy, Albert van Egmont, Bishop ‘of Utrecht, and many 
of the most remarkable characters of that age.’ The weather’ _ 
being éxtremiély fine, thé concoursé of pétsohs to witness thes?” 
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‘J Yery interesting fetes was very greate (1. 
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~ “REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From, June 20. to. June 27...» 
“NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


‘A Register lies'at THe CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
Sor registration.er for publication in Tux Critic. Par- 
tiewlars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


—@~— 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Allies’ (Rev. T. W.) The Church of England Cleared from the 
Charge of Schism, 8vo. 6d.—Alexander’s Anglo-Catholicism, 
8vo... reduced to 48. 6d. cl.—Astrologer (The), a Legend of 
the Black Forest, by a Lady, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bds. 

Backwoods of Canada, and Oregon Territory, (L. E. K.) new 
edit. f. cap. Svo, reduced to 2s.3d. cl.—Barnes’s (Albert) Notes 
on Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, sq. 12’s, 
2s. 6d. cl. 2s.—Berington and Kirk’s Faith of Catholics, 
revised by the Rev. James Waterworth, 3rd edit. vol. 3, 8vo. 
10s.6d.'cl.—Bogue’s European Library, vol. 9, ‘* Guizot’s 
History of Civilization,’”’ vol. 2, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Braithwaite’s. Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, vol. 13, 
Jan,.—June, 1846, 12mo., 6s. el.—Burke’s Extinct Peerages 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Confessions of an Etonian, by J. E. M. post 8vo. 6s. bds.— 

Christian’s (E.) Architectural Illustrations of Skelton Chureb, 
Yorkshire, with description, fol. 15s. cl. or Proofs 21s. hf. bd. 
~Cottle’s (Rev. W.) Popery Delineated, or Information for 
Protestants, f. cap. 8vo72s. 6d. cl_— Chambers’ Miscellany of 
Useful, and Entertaining Tracts, vol. 11, 12mo. 1s. bds.— 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, vol. 5, impl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
-—Clark (Sir J.) On the Sanative Effect of Climate, 4th edit. 
cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Dublin Quarterly Jonrnal of Medical Science, new series, vol. 1, 
8vo0. 108. 6d. cl.—Dibdin’s (Rev. R. W.) Village Rectory, or 
Trath in Fiction, f. cap. 5s. cl 

Farr’s {E.) Jeptheginia, or Jepthah’s Daughter and other Poems, 
32me/'4s. cl, 

Guage Evidence; The History and Prospects of the Railway 
System, by S. Sidney, 2nd edit. impl. 8vo. 5s. ¢l.—Glassford’s 
212° Enigmas and Charades, 18mo. reduced to Is. 6d. cl. 

Hooper’s (Dr.) Physician’s Vade-Mecum, new edition enlarged 
and improved by Wm. A. Guy, M.B. 12mo. 10s. 6d. ¢el.— 
Hallam’s (H.) State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 5th 
edit. 2 vols. S8vo. 24s, bds.—Hare’s (Julius C., M.A.) Mis- 
sion of the Comforter, and other Sermons, with notes, 2 vols. 
8yo. 25s. bds.—Hints on Angling, with suggestions for An- 
pling Excursions in France nay Fob ly and notices of the 

nglish, Scottish, and Irish waters, by P. Hackle, esq. Svo, 
10s. 6d. cl.— Hawker’s (Rev. R. S.) Fchoes from Old Coran- 
wall, post 8vo. 4s. cl.— Hollis’s (Rev. H.) Fruitful Christian, 
18mo, .1s, 6d, cl.; Christian Discrimination, by the same 
author, f, cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. el. 

Jamieson’s (Mrs.) Characteristics of Women, with engravings, 
4th edit. 2 vols. post Svo. 283. cl.—Jenk’s Devotions, by 
Simeon, hew edit. 18mo. 2s. cl.—Juvenile Englishman’s Li. 
brary, Vol. II. English History for Children, new edit. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
translated into: English, with notes, &c. by H. Brown, M.A. 
8v0. 9s, el. 

Levinge’s (Capt. R.) Echoes from the Backwoods, or Sketches 
from Transatlantic Life, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cl.—Linwood’s 
(W., M.A.) Anthologia Oxoniensis, 8vo. 14s. cl. 


Margaret Catchpole, History of, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 4th | 


edit: with illustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. ¢l.—Mitchell’s 
(J.) Manual of Practicul Assaying, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Mountain’s (G. J. Bishop of Montreal) Songs of the Wilder- 
ness, f. cap. Svo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
O'Connor's (R.) Field Sports of France, post 8vo. 7s. Ed. ¢l. 
Parlour Novelist, Vol. 6, ‘‘ Clarence,” by Miss Sedgwick, fcap. 
2s. swd. 2s. 6d. cl.— Paul Fitz-Henry, or a Few Weeks in 
Paris, by H. J. Thornton, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Parker’s (Mrs. F. S.) 
Trutirwithout Novelty, 2nd edit. f cap. 8yo. 48. 6d. ¢l.—Prac- 
tical’ Sermons, by Clergymen of the Chuiréh of England, 3 vols. 
Svo,.7s. each; ¢l.—Planpché’s (J. R2) British Costume, a Cone 
plete History of British Dress (L. E. K.)inew edit, fcap. 8vo2 
redueed.to 2s. 3d..cl. sai91 deoat aiid 
Rowton!s (Fred,). The Debater:.a New Theory. of the Art of 
bs) ing, féap. Svo. 6s. el... vray saw 2933) ssyetat y 
Saint Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews explained, by G. B, 12m0. 





edit. fceap. 8vo, reduced to 2s. 3d. ¢l.—Shakspeare, Kenney 
Meadows’s lilustrated Edition, with new Etchings, “Vol. T. 
imp. 8vo. 2s. cl.—Studies' of Public Men, No.1, Peel, Dis-. 
racli, &c. Svo. 38, cl.—Select Views of the Rock and Fortress: 
of Gibraltar,.imp. 4to. tinted, .3/.. 3s. \b.bd. coloured. and 
mounted, 5/. 5s. h. bd,—Smith’s (Horace) Poetical Works, 
now first collected, 2 vols. feap. 12s. cl, 

Thomas’s (Mrs.) Poems, fcap, 8vo, 6s. cl.—Tate’s Exercises in. 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo, cl. 

Welsh’s (D. D.) Sermons, 8vo. 12s. cl. 


—~~— 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
Palmer’s Letters to Wiseman on the Errors of Romanism. 
(Rivington’s, 1842.) 


92. el! Secret Societies. of the Middle Ages. (L.E. K,) new 
La 








GLEANINGS, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


A VETERAN AMAZON.—The Indicateur of Bordeaux has 
opened a subscription in behalf-of a heroine whose history is thus 
related by the journal above mentioned:—‘‘ There has been 
staying at Bordeaux, for several days past, a poor woman, 
already advanced in age, whc has passed her winter days in 
receiving assistance from some poor people, and in the cold and 
wet nights sleptin granges or stables, for want of means to pro- 
cure a better lodging. Catherine Rohmer was born at Bolmar 
in 1782. Her father was a sergeant, and her mother followed 
the camp. At the siege of Calabria she saw her father 
killed, and at the battle of Fleurus a cannon-ball carried 
off the head of her mother. In 1802 Catherine Rohmer 
married Francois Girard, the draum-major of the 62nd 
half-brigade. A sutler, like her mother, she followed the divi- 
sion of General Donnadieu, was present at the taking of Sara- 
gossa, entered with the division in Portugal, and afterwards 
returned to Barcelona. At this epoch she had already eight 
sons all following her regiment. From Barcelona she went to 
Austria with the division of General Charriére, and received a 
lance wound at, the battle of Wagram. She was ot at the 
taking of Vicnna, and also at the hattles of Glogkau, Lutzen, 
and Bautzen ; accompanied General Rapp to Dantzic, stayed a 
short time at Dresden, and from thence passed several months 
in garrison'at Naples. | Ever ready to support the fatigues of 
war and expose her life in attending to the wounded, she re- 
turned again to Spain, and was present at the taking of Girona, 
where her husband was decorated. On this occasion she acted 
as a soldier herself, and taking up a musket fought against the 
enemy, who, for a moment, seemed likely to be-victorious. At- 
tached to the expedition sent against Russia, she went to War- 
saw, Cracow, and even as far as Moscow, In the retreat 
Catherine Rohmer crossed with the first division the bridge of 
the Beresina, and was counted among the 25 men who alone 
remained of the four battalions of 1,000 men each who entered 
Russia. At Courbevoie, near Paris, her regiment was re- 
organised. She took part in the encounters of Chalons, Troyes, 
Bar-sur-Aube, and Brienne, and was at Fontainbleau when 
Napoleon abdicated. -With her husband she set out to follow 
the Emperor ta the Island of Elba, and had then 10 sons in the 
army. She returned to Paris, and lastly was present at the 
battle of Waterloo. In 1815, her husband was appointed adju- 
tant in the artillery. In 1823 she followed Girard to Spain, 
where he’ was killed by a musket shot between Barcelona and 
Gracia. She réturned alone to France, and married Antony 
Varin, a serjeant-major, accompanied the latter to Algeria, and 
was present at the taking of Algiers, Bona, Mascara, Oran, and 
Constantine. In this last place she lost her husband and two 
of her sons, and was herself wounded at Bougie and in the en- 
gagement of the Maison Carrée,’’ 

AMERICAN FIGURES OF SPEECH,—The few fo'lowing ex- 
tracts from the Report of Mr. Semple, of Illinois, chairman to 
the Post-office Committee, are pretty fair samples of modern 
magniloquence, particularly when it is recollected that the sub- 
ject calling it forth is a simple matter of post-office reform. 
What reference they have to the subject, or by what rule of logic 
the various passages are to be reconciled with each other, is 
somewhat difficult to discover. ‘‘ The occupation of wild terri- 
tory, which has been incessant and uninterrupted, proceeds with 
all the solemnity of a providential event. It is at this moment 
Sweeping onward to the Pacific with accelerated activity and 
force, like'a deluge of men rising unabatedly, and daily pushing 
onward by ‘the hand of God. This delage of human. beings, 
which nothing interrupts, and no power can restrain, is easily un-: > 
derstood. It has never been known to stop or recede ; wherever 
it enters it occupies. We see countries more extensive than the 














empires of Alexander or Napoleon overran and settled through- 
out, in the life of a single generation. Obstructions disappear 
before its rolling volume as stars are swallowed up by a thunder- 
cloud.’’—“‘ The Seminoles were encroaching settle- 
ments—the government delayed the removal of that handful of 
Indians, and became compelled to wage a war desperately costly ; 
whilst generals furn' with magnificent armies were, during 
sent years, defeated and held at bay.’’—‘‘ Whilst a portion of 
aine was sold for money which our government paid, the 
ioneers conquered and annexed the glorious territories of Texas 
by immortal victories and consummate mili prowess.”?— 
*‘ Causes very numerous and pressing are at this moment ope- 
rating to drive ahead, with accelerated velocity, the rolling co- 
jumn of pioneers which is absorbing the vacant western half of 
the Continent with a voracity to which the past furnishes no 
precedent. We behold the great American Republic become, in 
fact, the most powerful people among the nations of the earth. 
Her commerce overreaching that of Great Britain herself in 
every sea, and that commerce as yet only in the sinewy vigour 
of the infant Hercules. The commerce of England has reached 
its culminating era. The vital sap imperceptibly stagnates, re- 
taining only the fungous evergreen of the misletoe, and verging 
to the turning edge when follows a headlong decadence. A tre- 
mulous fretful jealousy, common from the old towards the young, 
shakes this antique aristocracy. A helpless sense of growing 
decrepitude gnaws their. vitals. * * * War might precipitate 
into headlong and irretrievable disaster. America, by the as- 
cending celerity of her progress, is daily placing all other nations 
far down the slope below, and rendering all rivalry impossible. 
Before they are aware of their feebleness an unmeasured gulf 
awns before them, not so. much from their slowness as by the 
ncalculable rapidity of our progress. * * * What longer binds 
us to hang in stupid ceremony upon the flaunting barbarisms of 
Europe, where mankind hurled in each generation round the 
circle of revolution, returns in deluges of blood and hearths in- 
carnadined with domestic slaughter to rouse again into the oft- 
trodden mire of oppression !”’ 

Weppine Favours.—In a curious old book (my copy wants 
the title) called ‘‘ The Fifteen Comforts of Marriage,” a confer- 
ence is introduced at pp. 44, 47, and 48, concerning bridal 
colours in dressing up the bridal bed by the bridemaids—not, say 
they, with yellow ribands, these are the emblems of jealousy— 
not “‘ feuille mort,” that signifies fading love—but with true 
blue that signifies coprtmacy, _ One proposed blue and black— 
that signifies co till death ; but that was objected fo “as 
those colours will never match. Violet was proposed, as sig- 
nifying religion ; but this was objected to as being too grave ; 
and at»last they concluded to mingle a gold tissue with grass 
green, which latter signifies youthful jollity. For the bride’s 
favour, topknots and garters—the bride proposed blue, gold 
colour, poppinjay-green, and lemon colour; objected to, gold 
colour signifying avarice—poppinjay-green wantonness. The 
younger bridemaid proposed mixtures—fiame colour, flesh colour, 
willow, and milk white. Thesecoud and third were objected to, 
as flesh colour signifies lasciviousness, and willow forsaken. It 
was settled that red signifies justice, and sea-green inconstancy. 
The milliner, at last, fixed the colours as follows :—For the 
favours, blue, red, peach colour, and orange-tawney ; for the 
young lady’s top-knots, flame colour, straw colour (signifying 
plenty), peach colour, grass-green, and milk white; and for 
garters a perfect yellow, signifying honour and joy.—Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities. 

GLorious Times ror LapriEs.—In the reign of Queen 
Margaret of Scotland, the parliament passed an act, that any 
maiden lady, of high or low degree, should have the liberty to 
choose for a husband the man on whom she set her fancy. If a 
man refused to marry her he was heavily fined, according to the 
value of his wordly possessions. The only ground of exemption 
was previous betrothal. 


ments se nyo INSCRIPTIONS. 
following inscription ied froma stone lying in the 
chancel of the church of Sonmear’ Carnarvonshire “ny , 
Here Lyeth y° Body 
Of Nich*- Hookes of 
Conway Ge": who 
was y® 4Jst CHILD 
of his Father W™- 
Hookes Esq? by Alice 
His wife, AND y¢ Father 
of 27 CHILDREN, who 
DYED y* 20th pAy of MARCH 
N.B. THIS STONE WAS REU 
IVED IN Y° YEAR 1720 
ATT ¥° CHARGE OF JOHN 
HOOKES ESQ’ 
“&' SINCE BY THO*- 
Bradney & W, Archer Esq‘ 





At St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, isthe following epitaph :— 


‘* Here lies the body of Daniel'Saul, 
Spitalfields weaver, and—thatis all.”’ 


“ Lowe 2 mourn not for thy charms 

ircled by no lover’s arms, 

While inferior belles you see 

Pick up husbands merrily ; 

‘Sparrows, when they choose to pair, 

Meet their matches anywhere ; 

But the Pheenix—sadly great— 

Cannot find an equal mate. 

Earth, though dark, enjoys the honor 

Of a moon to wait upon her. 

Venus, though divinely bright, 

Cannot boast a satellite.’”’ 








STONISHING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS, 

The Testimony of a Clergyman ing to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—To Professor Hol- 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list.of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.’’ In a previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that.I 
heard him say for twenty years nl he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. “ Georce Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds’ 
worth of the Pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 


Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 2ist February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘ Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the ibility of ——— you before this 
time for your politeness in ing me your as did. I now take 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a.cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlshad and Marienhad ! T wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Si ) “‘ ALDBOROUGH.”” 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
Is. 14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each box. There is a con« 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. i 

Directio ee of patient im every disorder are affixed 
to each box. 








Just published, ON 2s, 6d. 
HE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 
A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

Contents :—1. Introductory—2. The Nature of Taste—3. The Culture 
of Taste—4, Taste and Religion—5. Taste and Morality—6. Taste and 
Politics—7. Taste and Manners—8. Concluding Remarks, 

By the same Author, 

The CREED of A MAN. A Summary of the System of In- 
— In Thirty-three Propositions ; with Introductory Maxims. 
Price 4d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. A Lec- 
ture. Price 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. A Discourse. 
Price 6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMERCIAL RE- 
STRICTIONS. A Discourse. Price 3d. : 

The AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lectures. 
Price 3s. 6d. q 

Contents: 1. Introductory—2. The Hero—3. The Poet—4. The Priest 
—5. The Artist—6. The Prophet—7. The Philosopher—s, The Apostle 
—Q. The Martyr—10. Concluding Remarks. 

Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 


(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.: by post 1s. 6d. 

HAT TO "HAT. DRINK, AND AVOID; 

With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &es 

Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, & pat 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. Byan observance the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may — the eons amount of phy- 

sical happiness, and reach in health the full period oflife 





Tohe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; C 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, bette, all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, og 
street, Strand, 
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‘The following Pertodical Works, for , 1840, Will” be published by 
. HARLES KNI THT ana co 


c . 
NIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE, Part VI., 
pene Owe tee boards, price 1s. 6d. 


Vol. II. 
THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XVIII., 


ls. 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES : a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of ‘Old England,” Part VI., price 
1s. 6d., with a coloured Plate of Dryburgh Abbey. 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY. Part XIII., Second 
Half, price 1s. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP#- 
DIA, Part XI., Second Half, price gd. 

CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XVIII., 
Price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue PART XX., containing North 
America, Nos. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 11, and Central America (Mexico), 


No.1. 
KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 

The List of “ Knight’s Weekly Volume’’ comprises 105 Volumes, 
completed on the 27th “ine. This Weekly Series will then have been 
in course of publication for two years. The steady sale of the current 
volumes, and the constant demand for the past publications, furnish the 
best evidence that, in catering for ao merely temporary appetite, but on 
the contrary endeavouring to supply a ly of valuable Copyright 
Works of permanent interest and utility, the Editor has not counted too 
securely upon a very extended desire for sound and amusing knowledge. 

This Weekly Publication has not been omitted in a single instance ; 
and the constant issue has enabled the Editor to furnish what he ventures 
to der as a valuable little Library equally suited to cheap Book 
Clubs and to Private Purchasers, The subjects have always been selected 
upon a plan which has now attained « certain completeness ; and for 
this reason it is unnecessary to continue the publications at the rapid 
Tate that up to this time has been desirable. 

“ KNIGHT’S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS” will in future be 

ublished MONTHLY; Vol. I. appearing on the Ist of July. The 

‘olumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the ‘“‘ Weekly 
Volume’? will be given as early as possible, as Occasional Volumes. The 
new works of ‘‘ Knight’s Monthly Volume” will be chosen with reference 








S BOTANY.—The Proprietress haga te informs the Botanical 


that the above work is. now : 
nearly 2,800 plates, This work, in ion to the 2, figu 
in the first edition, comprises the plants since pub in the 
vols, of eee making it the most complete work 
kind that has ever yet appeared. whole is now in print, and kept 
ready in aut any nushes co slmngaphe ded sepsentanbiee 
Proprietress, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, or of any bookseller in town or 
country. 
This day is published, price 5s. Gd, boards; half-bound law calf, 7s.; or 
half-bound and interleaved, 8s. 6d. 
HE PRACTICE of SUMMARY CONVICTIONS 
before Justices of the Peace; together with the Proceedings subse- 
uent to the Conviction, including to the Sessions, Applications 
or the Writ of Certiorari and Habeas Corpus, and Actions against Ma- 
gistrates, with a co’ ensive body of Forms. 
By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
London: LAw Timzs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Cheap Books for Popular EL ti with numerous Illustrations. 
URNS’ FIRE-SIDE LIBRARY is now complete, 
Pe — a had as follows :— a eee 
. In Thirty-five Parts, in ornamental wrappers, price Guineas. 
II, In Twenty-one Vols. elegantly done up in Embossed Cloth and Gilt 
Edges, Three Guineas. In this form the Vols. will be found 
well adapted for Presents, Reward Books, &c. 
III, Any Vol. or Part may be had separately, each work being com 
in itself. Descriptive Catalogues may be had gratis on - 
.tion ; and Booksellers will be supplied with the same in any 
uantity. } 
N.B. The vols. which were out of print have been reprinted, with im- 
provements ; and the whole now forms a complete library of recreation 
and instruction, at a very trifling cost. Many of the works are admirably 


adapted for juvenile readers. 
Portman-street ; of whom may be had (just 


London :—James Burns, 17, 
published) a ‘‘ Catalogue of Popular Illustrated Works.” 


EGISTRATION FORMS.—The FORMS required 
for the coming REGISTRATION are now printed. 














to the principle that has been steadily adhered to, of supplying bl 
tion at the cheapest rate ; and will be, with few exceptions, con- 


fined to single volumes, 


JuLy 1.—Monthly Volume. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, SPORTS, and RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of the SOUTH of ITALY. By Cuartes MACFARLANE. 


IN course or THE MontHu:— 
Occasional Volume—completing Works. 
ne i: HIS WRITINGS. By G. L. Crark, 
Aa ol. . 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE—1816-1846. 

*,* “ The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace”? was 
inally advertised in twenty-four Parts, monthly, at Two Shillings ; 
two Parts and a-half have appeared since February last. The writer 

feels under the necessity, however pee of announcing a change 
in his plan. The task of producing each month a large portion of a work 
requiring the most extensive research, has been found not only oppressive, 
but incompatible with a complete and systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject. Having undertaken too heavy a labour, he has been wanting in 
; punctuality which is especially due to the supporters of every pe- 
niodical work. At the same time, from a more complete survey of his 
materials, and a juster estimate of the space and time that will be re- 
quired to work out his plan, he is enabled to confine his undertaking 
within narrower limits, so as to condense his narrative into One Volume, 
of the size of the volumes of the Pictorial History. The Publishers have 
theref that the “‘ History of England during the Thirty 
Years’ Peace ’’ will be comprised in 
EIGHT QUARTERLY PARTS, AT FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
It is intended that each Quarterly Part, consisting of 128 pages, shall 
contain Two Maps and Two Portraits. For the convenience chiefly of 
Subscribers who have p d the bers already published, 
the second and succeeding Quarterly Parts will each be divided into 
Four Numbers, at One Shilling each, which will be issued after the pub- 


lication of the Quarterly Part. 
will be published on the Ist of July; 


Part I. price Four ry 
and Part II. on the 1st of October. 
22, Ludgate-street, June 23, 1846. 











Solicitors and Parish Officers requiring a quantity may have the name 
of the County, City, or Borough inserted, by forwarding their orders 
immediately. 

Members of the Verulam Society will be entitled to all the Forms at the 
Society’s prices, 

Law Times Orrice, 29, Essex-street; and by order of all Booksellers 
in town and country. 


On the 30th will be published, 
OLMAN’S MAGAZIN 





EB No. XVII 


Edited by MILES ernALVY KEON, Esq. 
CONTENTS: 


The last of the Bonapartes. 

Gleanings in the Green Isle, Letter VIIT. 

Sick Calls, No. III. The Infidel, by the Rev. E. Price. 

On the Ceremonies and Observances of the Olden Time. 

The Prospects of Agriculture, by Edward Hurst, Esq. 

Father Plowden’s Aceount of the Preservation of the 
Society of Jesus in the Russian Empire. 

Gregory XVI. and the Conversion of England by the 
Editor. 

Catholic Monthly Correspondence and Intelligence. 

London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
Cumming, Dublin ; Stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, Liverpool; and 
all Booksellers. 


ERVOUSNESS—IMPORTANT and ORIGINAL 
DISCOVERY.—GIVEN AWAY, a work on the History, Phy- 
siclogy, Treatment, and Cureof NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. Ground- 
less fear, mental depression, wretchedness, confusion, delusions, in- 
voluntary blushing, despair, blood to the head, dislike of society, 
thoughts of self-destruction, restlessness, languor, morbid irritability, 
and insanity itself, are curable by this important discovery. 

Apply to Mr. HENRY NEWTON, 7, Northumberland-street, Tra- 
falgar-square, London, inclosing one postage-stamp, for which the book 
will be forwarded free to every address. At home daily from 11 to 4, 
and in the evening from 7 to 9. No consultation fee. The remedies 
sent to all parts of the world. References are permitted to numerous 
parties of the highest respectability who have been effectually and per- 
manently cured by Mr. Newton’s treatment after trying all other 
means in vain, The remedies are chiefly external, and will not interfere 
with habits of business or pleasure, or injure the most delieate con- 
stitution. 














HE FOURTH EDITION of the REGISTRATION 
on Registration Appeals, with Introduction and Index. By 
JoHN CrocKkForD, 29, Essex-street, where also may be had, 

price 5s. 
Phe SMALL DEBTS ACT. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. 
with Notes, and a copious Index, By G, 3, ALLNUTT, 





ERVOUSNESS: CURE for the MILLION.— 
Mr. HENRY NEWTON (late Chemist to the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley) has made arrangements to extend to every member of the com- 
munity the benefit of the great discovery for the CURE of NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS, which hitherto has been énjoyed by the upper and 
wealthier classes exclusively. Persons suffering from groundless fear, 
delusion, y, inquietude, disinclination for society, study, busi- 
ness, &c., confusion, blood to the head, giddiness, failure of memory, 
irresolution, and every other form of nervous disease, are invited to avail 
themselves of this never-failing remedy. The most deeply-rooted symp- 
toms are effectually and permanently removed. Hours for consultation 
daily from Eleven to Five, and in the evening from Seven to Nine, at Mr. 
Newton’s residence, 7, Northumberland-street, Trafalgar-square. 


hol 








THE REGISTRATIONS, 
Just Published 
of ELECTORS’ ACTS, incorporating the Reform Act and 
other recent statutes, and the decisions of the Court of C Pleas 
EDWARD W. COX, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, price 5s. boards ; h 
bound in law calf, 6s. 6d. and interleaved, 7s. 6d. 
The Second Edition of the JOINT STOCK COMPANIES’ 
ACT, with Notes and Index. By. W. Paterson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the last Session, 
with Notes and Index. By G. S, ALLNUTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Barrister-at- won 2s, 
The NEW RULES AND ORDERS IN CHANCERY, 
y Esq. Barrister. at- 
Law, price 3s, 


Letters, with a concise statement of cases, promptly attended to, and 
the means of cure sent to all parts. 
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#iscellancous. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition is now. open at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o'clock till 
dusk. 


Admission, 1s. Catal , 6d. 
4 Sasede Faner, Secretary. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ETE. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
Promenade One Shilling. 
M JULLIEN hogs most respectfully to state, that 
@ in consequence of his numerous provincial engagements he is 
pelled to the present as the LAST WEEK BUT TWO of 
the CONSERTS D’ETE. For the remaining short period M. Jullien 
‘has used every endeavour to render the Concerts more than usually at- 
tractive, and has made arrangements with the following most distin- 
co, tlemen, who are universally acknowledgedvas the THREE 

REATEST VIOLINISTS at this moment existing im Europe, to per- 
form during the ensuing week, viz. Mons. VieuxtempPs, Signor Sivor1, 
and Mons. Sarton; they will appear as follows: viz. Monday, June 
29th, a a ay Sivyori. Tuesday, June 30th, a Solo, by Mons. 
Sainton. W. y, July ist, a Solo, by Mons. Vieuxtemps. Thurs- 
day, July 2nd, a Solo, by Si Sivori. Friday, July 3rd, a Solo, by 
Mons, Sainton. Saturday, July 4th, a Solo, by Mons. Vieuxtemps. 

It has seldom occurred that such renowned artistes have been pre- 
sent in the metropolis at the same moment, and it is most probable that 
such ap occasion may very seldom, or perhaps never, again occur; M. 
Vieuxtemps having received the copnermant from the Emperor of 
Russia of Prof to the Academie of St. Petersburg, and Signor Sivori 
being about to leave England for the United States of America. Not- 
withstanding this extraordinary attraction, M. Jullien begs leave to state 

tt the Concerts will resume their former character, and all those ar- 
rangements be preserved which, now during so many series, have met 
with the liberal patronage of the public. Prices of admission will also 
as formerly viz. :— Cricle, 2s. 6d.; Promenade, 1s.; Privgte 
Boxes for Four, 10s. 6d. 

The programme for MONDAY, June, 29, will embrace P jni’s 
celebrated Carnival de Venise, by Signor Sivori; Herr Pischek’s f@mous 
Song, the Standard Bearer, performed by M. Prospere, on his newly-in- 
vented instrument, the Se t-cleide ; a Solo on the Cornet-d-Piston, 
by Herr Keenig ; and, for the first time this season, the British Navy 
Quadrille, which was played during sixty successive nights lest season. 

VENTILATION,—The ventilation of the theatre may now be considered 
perfect, a cool and pure atmosphere pervading every part of the building. 

Commence at Eight; terminate before Eleven o’clock. 











THE ATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. } 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that it 
@ is his intention to terminate the series of his CONCERTS 
D’ETE, with « GRAND DAL MASQUE, which will take place on 
MONDAY, Jaly 20, 1846. Tickets for the Ball, f0s. 5d. The prices of 
dmission for spectators (for whom the i pertion-of the Theatre 
will, as before, be set apart) will be as on former occasions, viz.—Dress 
Circles, 5s.; Boxes, 3s.; Lower Gallery, 2s.; Upper ditto, Is.; Private 
Boxes, from 3/. 3s. upwards. Persons taking Private Boxes will have the 
privilege of passing to and from th¢®all Rpom without extra charge. 





IETY, WISDOM, WIT, and FANCY.—A Series 
of SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES, stampedon Note Paper, and 
Wafers, adapted to elegant epistolary intercourse in b gnvged Boxes, 
No. I. and II, are now ready, each ocatinias 5 gure of the beat Cream 
Laid (EACH SHEET stamped with a DIFFERENT MOTTO.) -24 
Envelopes and 24 Motto Wafers to correspond with paper, all enclosed in - 
an elegant box for 1s. 6d. Sent per post, free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, for 24 Postage Stamps. A box of 50 of the Motto Wafers, 
separate, 6d. A box of 50 Superb Wafers, with your initials in full (2 
or 3 letters), made to order, 6d.—either sent per post free, for 7 Postage 
Stamps. 
H. DOLBY, Heraldic, Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney- 
“— ree on five doors from Broadwood’s. Notashop. Trade 
supplied. 


O ADVERTISERS AND PARTIES REQUIR- 
ING AGENTS FOR THE CHANNELL ISLANDS:—The 
GUERNSEY SUN, published weekly, contains the Latest English and 
Local News. Terms, Single Number, 14d.; per Quarter, 1s, 6d. ; per- 
Annum, 5s.; payable in advance. The large circulation of this Journal 
in England, in addition to the local sale, and advertisements being | 
from duty, renders it a very advan us medium for advertising. 
Agencies of all kinds for the Channel Islands undertaken. © Post-office 
orders payable to Chapman and Co. Sun Office, Guernsey, where all com- 
munications addressed to the Editor may be made. : 
This paper may be sent through the post to any part of the United 
Kingdom free of charge. 


- Pelw Publications. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

EATH and the MAGDALEN, the MEMORY of 

SALE, the IDLE SCHOLAR'S LAMENT, and Other Poems. 


By the Author of “ Croesus, King of Lydia, a Tragedy.’’ 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 


JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 


Hy T . 

HE RAILWAY SYSTEM.—The BUILDER, 
No. 177, for June 27, price 3d,, contains :—Extension of the Rail- 
way System ; Battle of the Gauges ; Powers created by Railways—Build- 
ings in Avignon—Awards of Official Referees—The Churches of Florence 
—Ancient Roof at Malling Abbey, Kent, with an Engraving—Plan to In- 
crease the Respectability of Architects—Priests’ Door, Ladye Chapel, 
Wells Cathedral, with an Engraving—The late Mr. Haydon—Art in Italy 
—Royal Institute of Architects— Royal Medal in aid of Architecture 
—Proposed Town Hail in Doncaster—Ornamental Woods for Building 

Purposes—Notices of Contracts, Timber Sales, &e. : 
‘This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. Sogreat, 
indeed, ie the variety of topice treated of, and in so interesting a manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, fee] an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely wena with the common objects, and the daily 

















IRCULATING LIBRARY.—Five Hundred Vo- 

lumes of selected NOVELS And ROMANCES to be DISPOSED 

OF for only Twenty-five Pounds ; including many of the principal Works 

of Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, James, Ainsworth, Marryat, Cooper, &c. 

and some very recently published ; adapted for any person commencing a 
Circulating Libi . 

The books may be seen, and a jist obtained, at J. GanmEson’s Ma- 
gazine Warehouse, 9, Temple-street, bottom of Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. Also 120 Volumes of Modern Voyages, Travels, Memoirs, &c. 
for only Ten Pounds. 


ITHOGRAPHY in all its branches, Writing, Draw- 
ing, and Printing, executed in the first style, andon the most 
moderate terms, at DEAN and CO.’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OFFICES, 35, 36, to 40, Threadneedle-street, City, where merchants and 
the Trade may be supplied with Stationery, the best German Stones 
and Transfer Paper, French Chalks and Inks; and with their improved 
Lithographic Press, so excellent in principle and construction, that it is 
warranted to do the finest work with perfect ease and certainty. 


GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 
DWIN WOOD, 69, King William-street, City, 
begs to inform the admirers of a First-RatTz HavANNAH 
Cicap, that they will find at this establishment the largest and choicest 
essortment in , Selected with great care by an experienced Ma- 
nufacturer in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser. The 
Stock comprises the first a from the manufactories of SILVA & 
CO. Cabana, Woodville, Norriega, La Unions, Regalia, &c. ; some very 
superior Old Principes, Government Manillas, and Planchadas; Bengal 
and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select stock is always kept in bond, from which Gentlemen 
can at all times make their own selection. 
Annexed is a list of we present prices for cash :— 











8. s. d. 
Genuine Havannahs ........ 18 0| British Havannahs....12s. to 16 0 
Ditto, superior........ ++ 22 0} Porto Rico Cheroots .. Qs. to 12 0 
Ditto, the finest imported.... 26 0 | Chinsurah, or Bengal, ditto.. 12 0 
Ditto, Old Principes ...... +» 24 0] King’s ...... Swkaths ofehace 35 0 
« METS Semeoeh éncoe, Ue ee Peer yay 
Beng: OIDIER os ckasennse 120 ** Far-famed’ u- 
EES os capennesensniae > hb ie Re cacavencs?. & 
Wholesale, retail, and for exportation. 
A Post-office 


Order is requested with Country orders, 





exig of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more intellectual of all classes.’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

** A journal of deserved repute, and very useful to the architect, engineer, 
operative, and artist.” * * * * This periodical fully sustains its 
title ; and must prove of immense value as well as an le com- 
panion to all who are engaged in architecture, engineering, or the fine 
arts.’’— Despatch, 

* A well conducted journal.’’— Literary Gazette. 

“ Ably conducted.”’—Felir Farley’s Bristol Journal, 

** An excellently conducted journal.”—The Edinburgh Weekly Re- 
gister. 

Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden, 


FORMS FOR OFFICES. 
Just oat B 
A SERIES of PRACTICAL FORMS for OFFICES 
in COMMON LAW, CONVEYANCING, MAGISTRATES’ 
LAW, BANKRUPTCY, and INSOLVENCY, and MISCELLANEOUS, 
as settled by Counsel, for the use of the Verulam Society. A list with 
prices sent, post paid, to any applicant, at the 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, where may be had 

KNIGHT’S Series of 1,000 Forms in Magistrates’ and Parochial Law, 

ot which a list will be forwarded, post-paid, to any applicant as above. 


In a few days will be published, ae 
CATALOGUE, PART VII.—Containing a large 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, principally Portraits and 
To phical Views, some in large lots, well worth the attention of the 
publie and the trade, the proprietor declining that part of his business. 
Also, PART VIII. containing OLD BOUKS, reduced in many in- 
stances to less than cost price. Catalogues will be forwarded on receiving 
a single postage-stamp for each. 2 
On sale by James Taylor, 71, King’s-road, Brighton. 
Catalogues gratis, of J, Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, London. 














Lonpon: -—Printed by Henry Morrett Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
ir. the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crockrorp, of 29, Street, aay 
the Parish of St Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, - 
lisher, at the Office of Tux Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, ca 
Saturday, the 27th day of June, 1846, ; 
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